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Art. 1.—A SERMON, 
On Faith and a Good Conscience. 
By Rev. Francis Parkman, Boston, Mass. 
I Timothy, I. 19. 


liolding faith and good conscience, which, some having put away, of their faith 
have made shipwreck. 

It is asolemn truth, that a sound or a correct faith may be 
held with a bad conscience; and it is an equally solemn truth, 
that such faith will net avail either to holiness of living, or to 
aceeptance with God; and these are the truths which the Apostle 
intimates in the text, and which it will be the object of this 
discourse to illustrate. 

They are truths which approve themselves at once to our 

dgment. All rational views of religion, every just concep- 
tion we can form of the will of God concerning us, and of our 
obligations, conspire to teach, that faith of itself cannot avail; 
that however just or well founded, may be a man’s religious 
yeculations, they cannot availhim, either as motives to ac- 
won, or as grounds of hope, unless dwelling in a pure heart, 
ud expressed and made manifest in a holy life. 

This sentiment is maintained with great clearness and ener- 
‘y, by the Apostle James, in his admirable epistle, written to 

‘truct and comfort the dispersed of Israel, and to show them 

e necessity, especially under the trials to which they 
vere exposed, of approving their faith by their mutual 
arity and all the works of righteousness. It is not in 
© power of words to express more forcibly than does he, the 
lecessity of virtue to render faith acceptable. We are taught, 
athe most explicit manner, as if it was a truth we were most 
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in danger of forgetting, that without it faith is dead. And 
the apostle of my text confirms the same sentiment, when, in 
writing to Timothy, he says, “That very charge by the au- 
thority, which belongeth to me asa teacher, | commit unto 
thee, son Timothy, that thou mightest fight under it the good 
warfare, keeping to faith and a pure conseience; remembering 
that “the end of the commandment is charity: out of a pure 
heart and a good conscience and faith unfeigned.” 

And happy were it, if this doctrine, entering so essentially 
into the very nature of religion, had been kept in view. — Itis to 
the forgetfulness of this truth that we must ascribe some of 
the most serious practical errors that have prevailed in the 
church. Men have overlooked the principle, that faith is an 
instrument, and not an end—the meais of virtue and holiness, 
and not virtue itself; that a man may have all faith, and the 
truest faith, and as far as speculation goes,faith perfect and 
entire, wanting nothing; and yet that faith be held with an 
ill conscience and a wicked lite. Now, the doctrine of my 
text is that a faith, thus held, is of no avail. 

i. In the first place, there must be a good conscience in re- 
gard to the manner of forming tt. 

The soundest faith may be a mere prejudice, if it come only 
through education, parentage, the influence of early instruction, 
the force of mere authority, or any of those nameless unde- 
finable, but all-powerful influences, to which every man from 
infancy to manhood, and through the successive period of his 
life, is exposed. If he take up his faith only as it come to 
him from his fathers, with the teachings of the nursery, with 
the associations of early childhood, from the contagion or 
sympathy of example, because it is the faith of others, who 
choose that it should be his also, from hope of man’s favor or 
fear of man’s displeasure,—in fine, from any other source than 
personal conviction; then that faith is to him a mere prejudice, 
and however correct it may be as a speculation, it is nothing 
more and nothing better than a speculation to the individual 
who thus holds it. 

He, therefore, who would satisfy his conscience in the form- 
ing of this faith, must draw that faith from the word of God, 
and not from the traditions or commandments of men. He 
must examine for himself, and not be satisfied with a preju- 
dice or an impression. In regard to the fundamental doc- 
trines, or what are commonly called the essentials of religion, 
he is happily not in danger of greatly erring, nor obliged to 
submit to a very tedious process of examination; yet his faith, 
even upon these, few and simple as they are, he does not hold 
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with a good conscience, unless he builds them upon his own 
personal investigation. He owes it to the greatness and im- 
portance of the subject; and to his own interest in the great 
salvation, not to receive even truth blindly or ignorantly. 
The being and perfections of God, the mission of his Son, 
Jesus Christ, the divine authority of his religion, the doctrines 
he inculeated, and the duties he enforced, should all be the 
subjects of his investigation. Otherwise, they may fail of be- 
ing to him, whatever they may be to others, of any practical 
value. He is bound as a creature of God to employ his reason 
on the faith offered to his acceptance; to improve the means 
of knowledge that are put within his reach; he must compare 
the weight of testimony; and whenever there appears sufficient 
evidence to command his belief, that belief must be yielded. 
He must neither, on the one hand, reject what is true, nor 
vield himself blindly to what is false. 

’ Nor let this spirit of honest investigation be confounded for 
amoment with a spirit of indifference, and still less with a 
spirit of scepticism, that disposes a man to doubt of every 
thing; the offspring, as will be found, of ignorance and vanity; 
of ignorance that is too blind to discern the nature or the 
strength of evidence, and of vanity, intent so fondly upon self, 
that it neither cares for, nor is willing to find the truth. For 
from this union of vanity and ignorance, as has been well 
exposed, is to be traced much of the infidelity, that at all dif- 
ferent periods has lifted itself up among men. There are 
those who love the distinction of differing from others; of 
showing themselves superior to the prejudices and supersti- 
tions of the multitude; who disdain, forsooth, to be led by 
priests; who read and hear, not to enquire, but to cavil and 
deny; as if mere doubting were an evidence of superior 
sagacity and intellectual skill. 

2. We must hold our faith charitably. The very end and 
scope of the commandment is charity. It is-not enough, as 
we have seen, that it be a sound faith; or that it be the result 
of a thorough and impartial investigation. We must connect 
with it so much distrust of ourselves, and such conviction also 
of the possibility, after all, of our being in an error, that we 
shall regard with great tenderness and courtesy the impres- 
sions, and what to us may seem even the errors of others. We 
shall not feel ourselves justified under any pretence of zeal for 
the truth, by any clearness of conviction or assurance of faith, 
‘s to our own views, in condemning our brother, in denying 
him the Christian name, in withholding from him the charities, 
which independently wholly of his faith we owe him, as a 
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partaker of a common nature, as a child of God, and as q 
brother of the great family of man; as one, moreover, for 
whom Christ Jesus died. For in doing this, we walk not 
charitably. We forget that the very end of the command. 
ment is charity, out of a pure heart and a good conscience 
and faith unfeigned. 

3. Nor, thirdly, is it sufficient that we hold our faith with 
the approbation of our conscience: for that conscience may 
be erroneous; it may be a mistaken or perverted conscience, 
and may betray us into fatal errors. How many faults, nay, 
brethren, how many crimes, foul and dreadful crimes, have 
been committed in the name and for the sake of conscience. 
The whole history of the Christian Church, specially of the 
persecutions its faithful disciples have in diflerent periods en- 
dured, is the history of the errors of a deceived or misguided 
conscience. ‘The murderers of the Lord Jesus, at the very 
moment they were plotting with wicked hands and_baser 
hearts to slay him, would not enter within Pilate’s Hall, lest, 
forsooth, they should be defiled, and unfit to eat the Passover. 
Murder was in their hearts, but they were afraid to tread with 
their feet a Roman tribunal, because that would unfit them 
for sacrifice. Well did the Master say, “I will have mercy 
and not sacrifice;’ and the knowledge of God rather than 
burnt-oflerings. Even the beloved disciple, who for his mild 
and gentle spirit Jesus loved, could cal! down fire from heaven 
upon those Samaritans, who would not receive his Lord.  Pe- 
ter, in a transport of well-intended, nay, generous passion, 
lifted his sword against one of the servants of the High Priest. 
And what, says Paul, the servant, the faithful Apostle, of his 
own rash but conscientious zeal, “I verily thought with myself 
that I ought to do many things contrary to the name of Jesus 
of Nazareth: which things I also did at Jerusalem, and many 
of the disciples did I shut up in prison, and being exceedingly 
mad agajnst them, I persecuted them even unto strange cities. 
Yet did he say; “Men and brethren, I have lived in all good 
conscience even to this day.” “I was zealous towards God, 
even as ye all.” And doubtless we must concede—(the judg- 
ment of charity, which is a judgment according to truth, de- 
mands it) that many things contrary to the spirit and even let- 
ter of the religion of Jesus; many bitter reproaches and cruel 
tortures have been inflicted under the misguidings of a deluded 
conscience. It is not enough, therefore. that we act from con- 
science. We must take care to enlighten it, we must not 
suffer pride, prejudice, interest, real or imaginary, to obscure 
or prevent it, We must pray, “Lord, open mine eyes, that l 
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may see. What is dark do thou enlighten, and what thou 
7 andest, help me to obey. 

And tourthly, having taken care to enlighten conscience 
we must act in fidelity to its commands. We must not at- 
tempt to evade them. If it shows us a duty, that duty must 
be performed. If it calls from us a sacrifice, we must not only 
feel willing to make, but we must go forth and make it. We 
must not think to deceive or to deal craftily in so sacred a 
matter. There must be simplicity, even the simplicity that 
was in Christ, first, that we may learn, and then that we may 
follow the suggestions of conscience. We must be enabled to 
say, with the chosen people, “W hatsoever the Lord command- 
oth, that we will do.” “Here, Lord, are we, do with us as 
seemeth good in thy sight.” 

And here I cannot but remark, that in interpretimg the moral 
law, or in Our enquiries in any given case for the way of duty, 
whether we consult the simple suggestions of reason, or the 
surer dictates of inspired truth, it will be safest to adopt the 
first and most obvious sense, that, | mean which offers itself 
first before interest or passion has warped our judgment or 
corrupted our hearts. For as the great law of equity com- 
mends itself at once to the unperverted mind, and the precepts 
of our religion find a ready sanction in every breast, so the 
first views of moral distinctions are most likely to be correct. 
A man, therefore has reason to suspect hims elf, when he finds 
himself hesitating in any particular instance as to the course of 
duty. I donot mean that there are no doubtful or difficult 
cases, Where the most conscientious and faithful may not hon- 
estly pray, “Show me the way in which I should walk.” But 
how seldom are we at a loss when we are called to judge of 
the duty of another: and when a man pretends that he cannot 
determine what is his own, it may not uncharitably be sus- 
pected, that it is his inclination struggling with his conscience, 
and his interest or his passions, unw illing to submit themselves 
to the law of God. You may imagine cases of conscience, 
and they may exercise, if you ‘please, as they did in days that 
are gone, the skill of the casuist, but God hath set, written, his 
own monitor in the human breast. He hath showed thee, O 
man, What is good. The Gentiles, who have no written law, 
‘till show the work of the law written in their hearts; “The 

way of life to the wise, that he may depart; and the way of 
life isa high-way, so that none need err therein. 

». Yet further, if we would hold our faith with a good con- 
science, we must be faithful and true in the fulfilment of all 
our relative duties. In order to this, we must have truth in 
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the inward parts, and on our lips there must be no guile. 
This is our rejoicing, says the apostle, the testimony of our 
conscience, that in sunplicity and sincerity, not with fleshly 
wisdom, but by the grace of God, we have had our conversa. 
tion in the world. And if we would be partakers ef the same 
joy, we must do injury to none. We must defraud no man: 
we must render to-all their due; we must speak the truth to 
our neighbor from the heart. No man holds his faith with a 
good conscience, though he understand all mysteries, and have 
all knowledge, if he withhold his just dues from his brother; jf 
he neglects, when he is able, to discharge his just debts; if he 
be faithless to the trust repesed in him; if he permit himself in 
any species of deception or fraud. 

But it is not enough that we abstain from wrong, it is not 
enough that we are righteous only. We must fulfil the whele 
law of love. If we would have the answer of a good con- 
science, we must put away ail bitterness and wrath, and evil 
speaking, and be kind one to another, tender hearted. He 
that would hold his faith acceptably to Ged and approved of 
men, must be candid in his judgments, moderate in his cen- 
sures, and more ready to forgive than to revenge. He must 
abstain from ungenerous suspicions, from evil surmises, from 
malicious reports. He must not so much as render evil for 
evil, but ever follow that which is good towards all men. 

In truth, it will be found, that the habitual exercise of the 
kind and generous affections is essential to the answer of a 
good conscience. He must be a stranger to the true peace of 
the soul, who gives indulgence te his resentments, te bursts of 
anger, or habitual ill-will. 

And if, through the imperfection of our nature, the weak- 
ness of our principle, or the strength of temptation, we have 
transgressed, then doubtless it is indispensable to the quieting 
of our conscience, that we make all the reparation in our pow- 

er. We can never say, “return unto thy rest, O my soul,” 
after we have gone astray, till we have sought pardon from 
God, and from our fellow creature. If we have sinned wil- 
fully against God, we must expiate it by deep contrition, by 
humble confession, by supplication for pardon, and by holy 
vigilance for the time to come. If the offence be against our 
brother; the reparation must be proportioned to the mjury- 
The duty of restitution is the undeniable dictate of justice. In 
vain shall we look for peace with God, while we suffer our- 
selves in enmity against our fellow men. No prayers, how- 
ever frequent or fervent, no charities, however bountiful, can 
find acceptance or blessing, as long as we retain what 1s nol 
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our own; as Jong as we keep treasures unjustly acquired, or 
permit any known injury we have committed by word or 
deed, against the interests or the reputation of eur brother, 
to remain unatoned.. 

Finally, that we may know how far we have fulfilled our 
duties, and wherein we have failed, we should often ex- 
amine ourselves. We should subject ourselves to our own 
impartial scrutiny. Amidst the business and the trials of life, 
who is not in danger of forgetting what manner of person he 
is, what he has yet to perform, and what he has omitted. 
Very needful is it then, that we sometimes retire from the 
world, and enter, as says. the prophet, into the chambers ot 
imagery, and commune with our own hearts. It was the 
counsel of an ancient philosopher, that to this high purpose 
they should consecrate a portion of every day. And espe- 
cially, my brethren, when the shades of night are gathering 
around us, and the repese of the world invites to reflection,. 
let us ask of ourselve, “What has been my conduct through 
this day? Have I discharged my duty? And have I avoided 
sin! Have I walked humbly before God, and im uprightness, 
simplicity and charity before men? Have I fulfilled the duties 
of my calling, and the trusts, especially, that have been com- 
mitted tome? Have I been diligent in the use of time and 
opportunity? Have I been pure in my thoughts, sincere in 
my prayers, watehful of my words and my actions? Have | 
given no indulgence to evil thoughts, or to a malignant tem- 
per? Have | by word or work wounded them, whose hapyi- 
ness | am bound to promote?” 

Brethren, if our hearts condemn us not, then have we con- 
fidenee towards God; but if our hearts condemn us, God is 
greater than our hearts, and knoweth all things. If we would 
taste the purest blessings of the life that is, and enjoy a well 
grounded hope of the life that is to come, “let us keep inno- 
cency, and take heed to the thing that is right, for that shall. 
bring aman peace at the last.” 





Art. 2.—SALVATION NOT EASILY OBTAINED. 


We are commanded “to work out our own salvation;” and 
by this mjunction we are taught several important truths; of 
which these are two: there is a work to be done, and we are 
todoit. Neither of these is practically acknowledged by the 
majority of the Christian community. In a book published 
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by the Ameiican Sunday School Union, we read lately the 
following conversation between a sick girl and her grand. 
mother. We quote from memory. 

Kilen. Dear grand-mother, how glad I am to hear you say 
so much (that she wished to be a Christian) before I die. (), 
whiv, then, do you not come to Christ now? 

Grandm. Why,my dear, how can I? You know that I am 
seventy years old, come April, and I have never cared about 
God, and have always been a wicked woman, and have 
wasted all my life. 

Kilen. O,no matter! I know it all, and have wept to 
think of it; but forget what is behind. Come to Christ now! 
Though your sins are as scarlet, one hour with him will make 
them whiter than snow! One hour is enough for the work of 
salvation. Remember the thief on the cross!” 

Alas, how many souls have been deluded by the hope of 
having, when on their death-beds, an answer like that given 
to the crucified thief! They spend their lives in vain, and 
deliberately make themselves unworthy of Gods continued 
mercy, because there is one instance of a bad man accepted 
at the last hour. What this man’s character had previously 
been we know not, except that he had been guilty of some one 
creat crime. Perhaps he had never had an opportunity of 
doing well, but was the victim of wayward circumstances, 
and was now for the first time invited to his Lord’s vineyard. 

If it were so, as it is very probable, his case affords no ground 
of hope; certainly not of confidence. We, who are surround- 
ed with Christian light and every day hear the invitations and 
warnings of God’s voice, cannot expect the same lenient 
judgment, as one educated in the darkness of heathenism. 
We shall be judged by the words which Christ spake to us, 
according to the deeds done in the body. When a person 
has grown old in a sinful life, neither fearing God nor re- 
garding man, and then is converted from the error of his 
ways, we would not, however, preach despair to him. Let 
him begin now, in humble penitence and earnest performance 
of duty, and peradventure God will accept him, not as he 
would have been accepted if he had been more diligent in 
working out his salvation; his life has been thrown away, and 
by wrong-doing, he has half-effaced the image of God from 
his soul. But gradually that image may be revived; a few 
years, a few months may do a great deal; a beginning may 
be made, although but few steps can be taken. More than 
this we cannot say. We dare not falsify the words of Christ, 
even for the sake of pouring oil into a bleeding soul. To say 
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that one hour is enough for the work of salvation, is to charce 
God with folly in making man’s life three score and ten vcars. 
Why do we live? That we m: ry learn to live well. Time is 


the threshold of eternity. In childhood we start upon the 


pilwrimage toward’s heaven’s gates, and there is no time te 
spare. A long life well spent is not teo much. How can 
il he F r be enough? The salvation of the soul is its edi (CL. 


tion In virtue and purity and faith. It is the blending of the 
human will with the divine, the union with Ged and Ch: I t, 
which Christ praved that we might obtain. It is redemption 
m the power of selfish and worl lly principles, and ac lopti ‘tion 

into the hay py family which is ruled by brother! v love and 
disinterested kindness. Can the soul be educated in an hou 
Can the stubborn human will be taught submission; taugl, t to 
culde itself according to the great will of the unive rse, whi 
ordains the happiness and holiness of all, in one hour? No, 
nor in one life. They who have lived longest and best, who 
nave labored and prayed di iy and sight with the earne stness 
of those who know both what they have to gain and what to 
lose, their testimony is that their reliance is upon the merc y of 
God alone. Sin still cleaves to them. The *y still feel ‘the 
struggle between the flesh and spirit. They still feel, more 
earnestly, the further they progress in the C hristian life, that 
Kternity is not too long for a human soul to become one with 
the Infinite Father. All that a life can do, is to begin. The 
promise of God is gracious, on which we rely, and hope that if 
we labor according to our strength, we shall be accepted, 
though unworthy. But to crowd our probation-time into one 
hour, or into one year, is presumption and great folly. To 
encourage the hope that the soul may be bern again out ot 
the reyere of gross sin and worldly-minded unbelief, into 
the light of holiness and faith, by a sudden effort, called con- 
version, may increase the numbers of the visible church of 
Christ, but it is not and cannot come to good. It is against 
nature, and cannot be true. God has ordained otherwise. <A 
lew hours may suffice for the slumbering soul to awake and 
arise from the dead, but after it has arisen, and Christ has given 
| light, the whole day’s work of salvation remains to be per- 
formed. The effect of a year’s sin cannot be undone in a mo- 
ment. The exhausted energies of the soul cannot be all ¢ 
once restored. If we would gain our salvation, we must oan 
it out with fear and trembling. He who wastes ~ 
‘ears of his strength and 3 es to do all that hard work in « 
lew days of w eakness, is creatly deceiving himeelf. But G fe 
ls not mocked, 
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” 2. We ourselves must do this work. One man cannot 

repent for another, nor reform for another. God will help us 

| in the work, but he will not do it for us. Christ will guide us 
i by his truth, and encourage us by his example, but he will not 
h give us his righteousness as a cloak to cover over our sins, 
Under God and through Christ, we must save ourselves, By 

* . ° . ° @ 
d the action of our own minds we must learn to perceive the 


truth, and supply it to ourselves. Our own hearts must feel, 
Our spiritual nature must, by our own effort, be unfolded and 
established, through faith in goodness, in eternity, in Christ 
andin God. We mustact for ourselves, according to our own 
consciences, independently; not in crowds, not as the creatures 
of circumstances, but thoughtfully, as those who shall render 
an account. The work of salvation is one of  self-searching, 
self-direction, self-sacrifice. If we find’it hard, it must never- 
theless be done. If we need assistance, it cannot come from 
' man, but from God. W. G. E. 





Arr. 3.—MUSINGS IN THE OPEN AIR. 


“Come forth into the light of things. 
Let Nature be your ‘Teacher.” 


There are times when the intellect, like the stomach, is 
sated and loathes its common food; when those too commonly 
dead and unmeaning lines of Woodsworth live, and speak to 
us with a new and thrilling sense; when we adopt and of a 
truth understand his creed, and to our inmost souls feel that 





“She has a mine of ready wealth, 
Our minds and hearts to bless; 
Spontaneous wisdom breathed by health, 
Truth breathed by cheerfulness.” 


1} * . - 
In such moments, with a true second-sight, we look out ot 
our little circle of literature or politics, and see ourselves men, 


“born to outlive the stars;” born for eternal progress; born, not 

with one stride to step from this imperfect to perfection, but 

to rise from glory to glory; whither and how long we know 

not. In such moments we recognize the truth of that sayig, 
“One impulse from a vernal wood 

7 May teach you more of man, 


Of moral evil, and of good, 
Than all the sages can;” 


} , , ' sal 
i for what have wise men said of human littleness and weak- 
: ness, and ignorance that the stars and the earth say not more 
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forcibly! And what of human power, that every breeze and 
every cloud whispers not more earnestly! 

What author, like the Great Author of all, can teach us 
truly “still to revere and still to suspect,” ourselves! But 
thus to see at once our might and our impotence; thus to 
rely upon ourselves and still ever distrust ourselves; how vastly 
important a lesson, and how hard! Turn where you will, you 
find men either proud and self-relying, or vain and leaning 
upon others; either bigots, fast in their own faith, though all 
the world be against them, and the faster because it is so,—or 
ealous and envious, because the worid speak well of other 
men. 

A bird sings merrily upon the branch above you,—how 
wonderful its make! how infinitely powerless are we, even to 
comprehend its structure. But we can love it; we can let its 
song wake in us holy and pure feeling, and perfect faith in Him, 
without whom not a sparrow falleth to the ground: and is not 
this being that can thus cling to the mere symbol of purity, a 
being to be revered? 

You stand upon the hill-top, and look down upon the city, 
as upon an ant-hill. Countless human creatures are toiling, 
and passing, and struggling there; the steam and the smoke 
go up from many furnaces; and the hum of confusion comes 
even to you. And yet is all this confusion, order; over 
this seeming chaos broodeth even the Dove of God, and not a 
word nor an act but does his will. But we cannot begin to 
compass the great work that is going on there. Yet are we 
not powerless, for we can raise those that now are in igno- 
rance and woe, to light and virtue; we can be God’s messen- 
cers, if we will to be; every one of us has his mission; every 
one of us is an ambassador from the Most High; and if we 
bend to the ambassadors of earthly princes, surely his minis- 
ters are to be served. 

There is indeed nothing more curious than the adaptation 
of the whole world without, to the greater world within. 
Nature, like the Gospel, is fitted for all men. To the Indian, 
the Great Spirit is present in the thunder; but the flower to 
his rude soul says nothing: that same flower to the poet is 
full of wisdom. To one the sea speaks; to another the shell 
or the weed it throws up. Thus do insensible things become 
his ministers, and their office is to wake Fear, and Hope, and 
Love and Faith. 

The study of Nature, then, differs much from the study of 
natural history, as usually pursued. He that spends his days 
in shooting birds and stuffing them; or running pins through 
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insects, mistakes, if he thinks he is studying nature, almost 
as widely as one, that should think he was studying music 
while busy in destroying a harp, or cutting the strings of a 
violin. 

Hfe that nurses and sets free the bird that falls into his hands, 
studies nature more faithfully, than he that kills the wild sone. 
ster, though he know nothing of its genus, and nothing of i 
structure. He that lets the emmet teach him merey and care, 
as he turns from his path lest he crush her, has protited more 
by the insect world, than he that has beetles and flies from 
both the Indies, and knows each by name. 

Thus we see in the world about us, those whom we may 
choose as Teachers of very many virtues, and much true 
wisdom. If we will choose them, and faithfully study what 
they would teach the crust of habit may be broken, the purity 
of youth and its susceptibility may be brought back, and we 
eau say with truth, 

“Thanks to the human heart, by which we live; 
‘Thanks to its tenderness, its joys, its fears; 
To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
‘Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” JH P. 





Art. 4.—EXTRACT 
Of a Letter, dated Rome, December 20, 1535. 


It was with no little joy I received the other day a letter di- 
rected in yourhand. It tound me sick in body from the dainp- 
ness of the streets, and sick at heart from the moral polli- 
tion of this great Babylon, which has beeen for ages the com- 
mon sewer of the civilized world. To day is Sunday—sha! 
| tell you what I have been doing, and what thoughts have 
been in and out, and to and fro in the empty chambers? | 
walked early to St. Peters. Here at the huge door of some 
barn of a palace, stood the red, glaring, gilt carriage and 
tawdry caparisoned horses of a cardinal; and there, just op- 
posite, a poor shivering woman was buying a baiocco wort) 
of brains, guts, or fish, from the frying-pan of the cook’s move- 
able market. This is Rome—pomp and poverty for neigh- 
bors. What people I saw all along the streets! Women, 
whose form and features spoke of native passion and licen- 
tious habits; men whom idleness, want, and hopeless degrada- 
tion had paralyzed in the fulness of fine physical and mental 
powers, standing, draggling about, bargaining, scolding, love- 
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making, joking, in the wet, dirty, foul-smelling streets. 1 
came out from the midst of this upon the piazza. On either 
side was the circular colonade, with four-fold rows of columns; 
the cornice crowned with statues sweeping round; the beauti- 
ful obelisk towering in the midst; and the fountains, veiled in 
glittering silver showers. Before me rose the showy, but ill- 
conceived front of the church, and just seen above in the 
blaze of sunlight the swelling dome. As 1 stood awed and 
delighted, a poor fellow-creature, holding by the hand his 
child, bares his head to me, begging a quatrine for charity. 1 
gave it to him, and he passed on. He met a priest in purple 
robes, hastening to mass. The servant of God will surely 
have mercy. Oh, no, the son of Levi bows his head, touches 
his hat, waves his hand, and sweeps on with rustling garments. 
He can give a thousand years of indulgence, but silver and 
gold has he none. He cares for souls, not bodies. I stood 
next at the foot of the Scala Regia, the entrance to the Vati- 
can. One by one, in long file the cardinal’s carriages came 
lumbering up, the servants im silver lace and cocked hats, 
hanging on behind. Here was one, new and glittering, the 
liveries bright. ‘The owner was rich, or lately raised to efflce. 
Next followed a faded, rickety old box, the horses starved, 
and the work coats hanging loosely round the veteran servants. 
Their master was poor in purse, or grown gray in honors. 
The doors are opened. From the servants’ carriages behind, 
out spring in bustling haste the train-bearers. His eminence, 
in helplessness is taken from his carriage, and got up stairs, 
andso in. I followed on to the Sistine Chapel. But why 
should | weary and disgust you with a detailed description 
of all the mummery worse than childish of this Grand Lama 
worship. The twisting or the untwisting of the cardinal’s 
robes or tails—the folding up and unfolding of the great 
baby’s petticoats—the kissing of fingers and toes—the trans- 
mission of the holy kiss all round the circle—the bowing this 
way and then that—the putting on and off the crimson scull- 
caps. Strange, strange, it was to see old venerable men thus 
playing antics for no conceivable purpose, and full as strange 
tosee the crowd of spectators. On one side of me was an old 
priest, his white beard sweeping his breast, the thin hairs 
silvering his palsied head. On the other a young keen-eyed 
canon—and both as much interested as a child is with Punch 
and Judy. 

My friend, can you analyze it? Each single person knew 
Perfectly that this was a farce—and yet all felt reverence. 
Each saw the wires, and helped to pull them—yet bowed iu 
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awe before the puppets. Most marvellous is this power of 
social sympathy. And these were the Apostles of Christen. 
dom. Is it possible, one asks himself, that one spark of natural 
religion can yet live under this rubbish of artificial parade? 
What things we are! If an atheist had deliberately devoted 
his life to conceiving and executing a plan for completely per- 
verting every intended influence of the religion of Jesus, the 
Catholic forms would have been the most effectual which jn. 
genuity could invent. Yet did any one of these masqueraders 
have a doubt as to the rectitude and expediency of his conduct? 
Do you suppose he ever asked himself any thing about it? 
“The thing of an eternal yesterday,”* which habits, childish 
reverence, good associations, self-interest, laziness, fear sanc- 
tified—such was this service. Old men pleased with baubles! 
Why even such a mind as Bonaparte’s, in fierce penetration 
cutting through all coverings to the very core of things, loved 
to be wrapped about in the emperor’s velvet and ermine. 
How Sartor Resartus would sorrowfully smile in his tolerant, 
because deep looking philosophy, at this old dowager trum. 
pery. But come with me into St. Peters. Bow in gratitude 
and wonder for what man’s taste and art can accomplish. 
Look down the long perspective, where the light breaks across 
the misty air—the splendor of the golden roof above—the 
rich glancing marbles below and around—the mosaic pictures 
in the side chapels—the gorgeously ornamented and graceful 
vault above—the giant statues in the niches all around—the 
sculptured tombs of buried popes, seen here and there through 
opening vistas in the aisles—the ever burning golden lamps of 
the confessional. Splendor, beauty, grandeur, vastness, gloom 
and brightness, exquisite finish and mighty proportions, solem- 
nity and gladness, form an atmosphere about you, and the 
divinest music ever heard swelling and dying away in your 
ears. This after the Sistine Chapel is indeed refreshing. 
Why look there. Do you see that woman lifting her blub- 
bering boy to kiss the polished toe of that ugly stiff old bronze 
statue—and there is a countryman plump down on his knees 
before it. Old tottering men, and gaily dressed girls, the pal- 
lid beggar, the rosy gilled son of wealth, priests and laymen, 
rub their foreheads and touch their lips to that ill-shaped, half- 


* Coleridge’s Wallenstein. The whole passage is very beautiful. 


Oh, no! it is the common, the quite common, 
The thing of an eternal yesterday. 

What ever was, and evermore returns, 
Sterling to-morrow, for to-day ’twas sterling! 
For of the wholly common is man made, 
And custom is his nurse. 
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worn off old foot, which, if tradition speak truth, once be- 
longed to Jupiter. My dear friend, why not worship sharks 
with the south-sea islanders. Is man naturally idiotic, and 
reason a disease? But look again. Do you see that confes- 
sional box—you observe the jolly old priest holds in his hand 
along fishing rod, with which he seems bobbing for Gudgeon. 
Aman kneels down, and he taps him with that wonderful, 
though very ordinary looking cane pole over the shoulder. Do 
you know what that single touch did? It gave the poor fellow 
assurance of some century of pardon from purgatory—so you 
ve he can go directly and sin in any and every way for a 
week or two. Man need not seep his conscience. Much safer 
to put it into this savings bank of Rome, where they pay in- 
terest in paper money. No matter if the principal is squan- 
dered, and is no more to be found—no matter whether the 
specie in vault equals the sum in bills. The note is good for 
the present. I never could have believed that I could have 
ooked on any thing without toleration; but this passes my 
philosophy. Yet how much may one learn from it. You 
will see from al! this that I am sick of Rome. Ancient Rome 
inever loved. Spite of the political talent and virtue of some 
ot her sons, she was one of the worst states of antiquity, both 
in herself and in herinfluence. She was the great slave mart 
and butchery house. She crushed liberty, while she diffused 
the vices of civilization. And modern Rome, what else has 
‘he ever been than a lamp of darkness, shedding error and 
perplexity on every little Goshen?” 


(The above is from a private letter not intended for publication, hence some ex- 
Messions are more sharp, and the views less balanced, than the writer would have 
chosen had he known it was going farther than the ear of friendship. Writing in 
se midst of corruptions, he expresses himself in language which to us, at this 
“stance, may seem warm. But the picture is so living, that we could not deny 


“selves the wish to lay it before our readers; and we believe the writer will fore 
bye us for so doing. ] Ep. 





Art.5.—HALLS’ SKETCHES, 


History, Life and Manners in the West. Philadelphia, 
1835—2 vols. 12mo. 


‘ feneral view of the history, life and manners of any coun- 
Y could scarcely fail, with any competent attention of the 
a gratifying subject; but in the United States 
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such a course of observations in regard to any portion of jt 
must be interesting to every lover of American History. In 
the western country of this Union the interest ought certainly 
not to be inferior in the fulness and fidelity of such engaging 
features in the portrait of any people. Such views, however, 
must always be deduced from original documents, which jin 
the case of Western America are spread over a wide space of 
enquiry, and more than one language. The ramifications of 
the Western history of the United States, extend deep into 
French and Spanish narrative, to say nothing of the various 
States, whose citizens became the pioneers of our portion of 
| the country. A work of this description will form no lighi 
undertaking for any author, even when the histories, state 
papers, and private memoirs of this part of the confederacy 
shall have been completed. At present, when such imperfect 
attempts have been made to collect the evidences upon which 
repose the translations of our people; when so much is yet to 
be traced and reconciled orally; so much to be found in ob- 
scure and fugitive publications, and mutilated files of provincial 
newspapers; when few if any repositories of documents, illus- 
trative of our early history, are to be found, the difflculties of 
the undertaking are great. Our author seems to have been 
alive to these embarrassments, as he professes that “It has not 
been the object of the writer to attempt any regular history 
of the Western States.” How little our author could find to 
assist his researches, may be inferred from the following com- 
plimentary remark, in his introduction: “But few of the writers 
who have treated of the Western country, rank above medi- 
ocrity; and little of all that has been written on this subject 
is interesting or true”’—vol. I. p. 13. Has not our author ex- 
emplified the justice of his own criticism by suppressing the 
former edition of these sketches printed in 1834, which con- 
tains this identical introduction? We had hoped that some 0! 
these obstacles, which he has himself so well described, hed, 
at length, been overcome by one, who entertained such an at 
tipathy to mediocrity, and was so attached to the interestit; 
and the true. We regret that this pleasing anticipation 
not been realized by the present work. So far from it, tha 
new difficulties have been added to those which formerly & 
isted; new contradictions have been created; and the whe 
horizon of our history has become more overclouded th 
ever. This result is not however surprising; since the wn" 
has not been content with encountering the embarrass’ 
incident to our Western States, since their comparatively r 
cent settlement by Europeans and their descendants. 
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feld was not wide enough for his literary ambition; he has, 
shall we say gallantly or rashly, involved himself in the whole 
modern intercourse of Europeans with barbarous nations. 
Are there not obscurities enough in our young annals, without 
adding those arising out of the Portuguese discoveries on the 
coast of Africa!—The conquests of the Spaniards in Mexico. 
Does it not require an uncommon stock of foreign literature 
to give an authentic epitome of these branches of history? 
Yet where are Mr. Hall’s original authorities in foreign lan- 
guages! Indeed, the same question may be asked in regard 
to most of the statements in this book. In most instances 
there are no references afforded, which give to original authori- 
ty the justice due to his merit, and enables readers and authors 
to trace one another, “in their own snow,” as Mr. Gibbon 
pleasantly terms it. Our author’s practice of citing his au- 
thorities by their titles only, in the body of his page, we not 
only think loose, but disfiguring, and embarrassing all critical 
decision. In fine, we are disposed to think the field of sketches 
is too wide; their parts too distinct and unconnected in charac- 
ter; their statements too slightly deduced from original author- 
ity, and in many important matters, utterly contradictory 
to it. 

The plan of this work embraces the following arduous out- 
line: 1. Intercourse of the American people with the Indians; 
2. History of the French settlements; 3.and 4. Events in the 
early history of Kentucky; 5. Military operations in the North- 
Western Territory: 6. Civil Institutions of the territories and 


new States. We will offer a few reflections on most of these 
parts. 


1. Intercourse of the American People with the Indians. 


Under this division, who would expect to find an account of 
the conduct of the Portuguese and the Spaniards, not to Amer- 
icans only, but also to African aborigines? Yet such is the 
fact; but we shall not attempt to follow this distant flight. 
The scope of this division of the work is too great, and its mat- 
er too remote from history, life, or manners in the West, to 
be grouped with them. The alliance is a forced one. The 
views of Mr. Hall on this part of his subject, are not suffi- 
ciently enlightened by original and native authorities, and too 
lull of political speculation to maintain any critical details. 

here is, however, one general remark which strikes us as 

applicable to this portion of the work. It is that in account- 

ing for the wars which have so unfortunately characterized 

the intercourse of barbarous tribes with more cultivated na- 
79* 
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tions, too little allowance has been made for the inconsistent 
and conflicting states of society, which have produced so large 
a share of unavoidable provocation between both parties. 
Neither can be fully absolved of guilt in their sanguinary and 
ferocious hostilities. Yet it would be equally foreign to truth 

to impute uniform wrong to the one people or the other. It 
is a state of things which no human power nor art can recon- 
cile. So long as the husbandman requires the earth to be 
cleared of its forests, and the wild beasts to be destroyed, to 
make way for his crops; so long will the hunter, who delights 
in these forests, and whose keenest pleasures lie in huntin 

these beasts, be irreconcilably the enemy of the former. Thus 
wars between civilized people and their savage neighbors, 
have often been indispensable to save agricultural society from 
the ravages of barbarians. The iron hand of military violence 
seems to have been alone competent to break down the perti- 
nacity of barbarism; as well as to save and spread the blessed 
fruits of civilization. These remarks particularly bear upon 
the intercourse of the American people with the Indians. 
Every device, every forbearance of the most untiring benevo- 
lence has been resorted to in vain, to rescue the Indian tribes 
of the United States from tho barbarism which has devoured, 
and will continue its havoc until the natives shall be extin- 
guished. Nothing but abandoning his savage condition can 
preserve the red man from annihilation on the other side of 
the Mississippi, where the last mournful experiment is trying 
upon his destinies. 


2. History of the French Settlements in the West. 


This is a branch of western history to which the attention 
of American writers cannot be too pressingly invited. What 
a mine of curious memorial might be opened, in the corres- 
pondence of the French Jesuits and other missionaries of that 
nation of enterprising travellers! These adventures range 
from about 1600 to 1763, embracing the rise of Detroit, Michilli- 
mackinac, Cahokia, Kaskaskia, Peoria, and St. Louis, in our 
north-western territory. Itis known that the Jesuits are in the 
practice of publishing the intelligence collected by the members 
of theirorderat theclose ofeachcentury. Many of these devoted 
missionaries of the Roman Catholic church spent their lives 
amidst.our savages, attempting to convert them to the cross. 
An American writer would be valuably employed in exam- 
ining the original accounts of the enterprises performe d by 
these distinguished explorers of this continent. How much 
obliged the country would have been to Mr. Hall, if he had 
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devoted his lively and interesting powers to the investigation 
of these rich and curious materials, instead of second hand and 
detached notices. How gratifying to have filed the meagre 
chronological memoranda, which Mr. Hall has given of the an- 
cient French villages, with the persons, the routes, and other 
living features of narration. This has been well done with re- 
gard to St. Louis, vol. 1. p. 165, which purports to have been 
iaken from the Illinois Monthly Magazine, which was edited 
by Mr. Hall. 

“There is another specimen of Gallo American history, lately 
published in the 2d edition of the History of Kentucky, by 
the writer of the present article, which leads to the anticipa- 
tion of a more grateful repast from similar materials not laid 
before the American public. The instance to which allusion 
is made, is, the abstract of father Marquette’s Journal, furnish- 
ed for the above work by Mr. Jared Sparks, of Massachusetts. 
The details of this adventurous enterprise, undertaken in 1673, 
for the discovery of the Mississippi, are full of the most lively 
interest, and will, we trust, allure our scholars to farther re- 
searches in the same language. 

In pursuing these French settlements, of which Mr. Hall 
has furnished mere dates, and these on nameless authority; we 
are not a little surprised to find our old familiar acquaintance 
Pittsburg; and likewise the battle of Kenhawa, or Point 
Pleasant; McIntosh and Crawford’s campaigns; and last and 
merriest, the huntings and weddings of Western Virginia. 
How these matters came to be arranged under the French set- 
tlements, we are at a loss to suppose. It is, however, but a 
fault of method, which is by no means a serious objection in 
this very immethodical age. Indeed, the writer of these 
sketches seems to disdain the vulgar restraints of time and 
method throughout his work. They perhaps favor too much 
of the mediocrity, which he so much despises. Nothing is 
inore common with this writer than to state his dates in every 
order, but the chronological one. Thus we have the events 
of 1793, and then those of 1780, vol. 2, pp. 13—15; again, 
we have the settlement of Ohio in 1789 on page 153, vol. 2, 
under the Civil Institutions of the new states, after the victory 
ot Wayne in 1794, on p. 149. There is in this work a 
curious account of a T'ramontane order in Virginia, with the 
badge of a golden horse-shoe, which was worn by its members, 
sid to have been founded by Gov. Spotswood, in commemora- 
tion of an expedition to the western mountains of Virginia, 
p. 184, vol. 1. This is quoted from an old work by Hugh 
Jones, printed at James Town, Virginia, in 1724. The facts 
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are gravely assented to by our author; yet some of the best 
informed men in the capital of Virginia informed the writer 
of these remarks, that although they were curious in such 
matters, they knew nothing of it. This, to be sure, is merely 
negative testimony; and the chaplain to the assembly of Vijr- 
ginia may, or may not have told the truth. The mixture of 
a Latin motte of “sic guvat transcendere montes,” with an 
English title of “Tramontane order,” which is said to have 
been engraved on the horse-shoes, is rather a suspicious cir- 
cumstance for this precious morsel of American knighthood, 
these knights of the horse-shoe. Not that any fastidious re- 
publican should turn up his nose at this chivalric order, in the 
old domininion; why not have knights of the horse-shoe, as 
of the garter, the thistle, on the golden fleece? 

There is a disagreement between our author and M. Vol- 
ney, respecting the settlement of Vincennes, which the latter 
makes about 1735, from his secret enquiries; though the learn- 
ed Dr. Brate, bishop of Vincennes, makes it about 1700. Mr. 
Hall makes the date of this town 1702. In connection with 
this part of our subject, it may be asked, why all notice of the 
first fort established by the Ohio Company in 1753, and the 
interesting circumstances of the French operations against 
General Braddock, in 1755, should be omitted, when such co- 
pious details are furnished by Mr. Sparks in his incomparable 
notes to the great national work—the writings of Washington. 


3 and 4. Karly Events in the History of Kentucky. 


In this part of the work, Mr. Hall has availed himself of 
other men’s labors, without any acknowledgment, in a manner 
we can neither reconcile with justice nor generosity. Now it 
strikes us that when a man has brought to light new sources 
of information, either by the revival of forgotten documents, 
or by obtaining new facts; he should enjoy the credit due to 
labors for the public gratification with writers who may have 
gathered the fruit of those labors. Such we consider the case 
with the descent of the Mississippi by the Taylors, in 1769; 
the expedition of Capt. Thomas Bullitt with the McAfees, in 
1773; the treaty of Fort Stanwix, in 1768; and the establish- 
ment of a proprietary government in Kentucky, by Hender- 
son & Co. in 1775. These facts are all used without any intl- 
mation that they were not the result of the author’s own en- 
quiries. 

In regard to the treaty of Fort Stanwix, this memorable 
transaction had almost faded from the public mind; no 
copy exists in the printed collections of our Indian treaties. 
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The writer of this article, with great trouble and disappoint- 
ment, traced this treaty trom Dr. Franklin’s memorial in his 
works, through the ancient colonial papers to the library of 
Congress. Yet obscure as the traces of this treaty were, it 
was not deficient in importance; since it forms the first alien- 
ation of Indian title to territory south of the Ohio, between 
the Cherokee, Hogohege, or Tennessee river, and Wood 
creek in New York. It is indeed the foundation of historical 
notices in the western part of the United States; and was 
greatly relied upon in Virginia, during the controversy with 
Henderson & Co, as an evidence of her title. True it is, that 
the title acquired by this treaty was rendered invalid for all 
the country west of the Kenhawa, by the treaty of Hard La- 
bor, of the previous October, 1768, confirmed by the treaty 
of Lochaber in 1770; both negotiated in North Carolina by 
the British Crown. Mr. Hall not only withholds all credit 
from others for reviving this ancient and important document 
of western history; but with the treaty under his eyes, mis- 
takes its purport so much, as to represent it as ceding the 
country north-west of the Ohio, and east of the Great Miami, 
_ 247, vol. 1, while not an acre north-west of that river was 
ceded by the Indians till the treaty of Fort McIntosh in 1785, 
and that of Fort Harmar in 1789, and that of Greenville in 
1795.—Land Law U.S. p. 148. In other treaties the author 
has not made the most precise enquiries. In page 251, vol. 1, 
he states there were “two several deeds signed” by the Chero- 
kee chiefs at the treaty of Wotauga, in March, 1775. These 
“two grants comprehended several tracts lying within the 
chartered limits of Virginia and North Carolina.” Now the 
first grant embraced the territory of the present state of Ken- 
tucky, between the rivers Cantuckey, Chenoee, or Kentucky 
and Cumberland, the Ohio and the Cumberland mountain. 
Upon this there is nodispute; the other was for a tract of coun- 
try which is thus described by Hall, though no treaty is specially 
referred to or produced—*Beginning on the Holstein river, 
where the course of Powell’s mountain strikes the same; thence 
up the same river as it meanders, to where the Virginia line 
crosses the same; thence westward along the line run by Don- 
elson, to a point six English miles eastward of the long island 
in said Holston river; thence a direct course towards the mouth 
of the great Canaway, until it reaches the top ridge of Powell’s 
mountain; thence westward along the said ridge to the place 
of beginning.” Now this grant, so ascribed to the Cherokees 
at Watauga, is almost word for word, the grant of the Chero- 
kees to the crown in 1770 at Lochaber. The subject is not, 
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however, devoid of obscurity, owing to the difficulty in obtain. 
ing original documents; but I have heard of an Indian treaty 
in 1779, negotiated for the country between the Kentuck 

and Kenhawa rivers, at Long Island in Holston, by Gov 
Shelby. The original, however, cannot be obtained from 
North Carolina.* It may be doubted whether so small a tract 
of country contained millions of acres, as asserted by Mr. 
Hall; and it certainly lay in the province of Virginia much more 
than in N. Carolina. Our author has the merit of publishing 
several new and interesting documents upon this matter, as 
the treaty of Lochaber and the affidavit of Col. Donelson, who 
surveyed the Western line of Virginia under that treaty. 
This line should have been extended from “a point six miles 
east of Long Island, in Holsten, to the confluence of the Great 
Canaway and the Ohio rivers;” but from the preference of the 
Indians for natural boundaries, Col. Donelson says, he ran the 
boundary to the head of the Kentucky river; and thence down 
the same to the Ohio, and up the latter river to the Kenhawa. 
Sketches 248, vol. 1. This would leave an Indian territory be- 
tween the Kentucky and Kenhawa rivers, which we believe 
was not alienated to Virginia till 1779, as previously mention- 
ed, if it ever was, to Richard Henderson & Co. There is no 
treaty shown for this latter grant; although in justice to Mr. 
Hall, the above company make that assertion in their petition 
to Congress in 1795.—Sketches, vol. 2, appendix, p. 272. The 
subject of treaties appears to have some fatality for our author. 
The following remarks appear in vol. 2, p. 31: “It appears that 
very shortly after these events, (meaning the first private ne- 
gotiation for the trade of the Mississippi, between Judge Se- 
bastian and Don Gayoso, in 1795,) the purchase of Louisiana 
by the government of the United States, settled the long agi- 
tated question in reference to the navigation of the Missis- 
sippi.” Yet there are only eight years between these events, 
namely, the purchase of Louisiana and the above negotiation; 
the one happened in 1795—Journal of the Kentucky House 
of Representatives, 1806-7, and Wilkinson’s Memoirs, vol. 2, 
appendix 5 & 45; the second in 1803. Can the Spanish treaty 
of 1795, acknowledging the right of the United States to nav- 
igate the Mississippi, and granting a qualified right of deposite 
at New Orleans, have been confounded with the treaty for 


* On application throngh R. M. Johnson to the Executive Department of North 
Carolina, the Secretary of State replied, that “The Treaty of Holston with the 
Cherokee Indians in 1779, with the Record thereof, was burnt in the State Library, 
when the State House was burnt.” A copy was however made for Mr. B. W. 
Leigh, in 1820. Gov. Shelby described the treaty as above mentioned, 
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the cession of Louisiana. It was the former too, whose news 
arriving at New Orleans, frustrated the private convention of 
Sebastian and Gayoso; as the testimony of Judge Innes before 
g legislative committee in 1806, established. .Nor is it one of 
the least surprising circumstances, in relating the early events 
in the History of Kentucky, that while the establishment of 
the three elder counties in 1780 is thought worthy of notice; 
neither the first municipal appellation of Fincastle county, nor 
the first district county of Kentucky in 1776, is at all recorded. 
Yet the latter circumstance is the foundation of the political 
existence of Kentucky; and it is, moreover, the fruit of Col. 
(. R. Clarke’s generous mission to Virginia through a wilder- 
ness, beset with every danger. By this measure, too, the pro- 
prietary government of the colony of Transylvania, in North 
America, (as Kentucky was termed by Henderson & Co.) was 
effectually put down. It would bea source of pleasure if no 
graver matters of criticism were presented in this work than 
this, to say the very least, careless confusion of dates and 
mistake of circumstances; but the view of the Spanish conspi- 
racy in Kentucky, in this book, forms such a strange tissue of 
misstatement, and it is in itself so curious a passage in Ken- 
tucky history that it ought not to be passed over without no- 
tice. This matter can only be corrected by a brief narrative 
which has been drawn from the Journal of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of Kentucky in 1806-7, exhibiting testimony ob- 
tained on this foreign intrigue. It appears from this authority, 
together with the life of Gen. Wilkinson, that this conspiracy 
commenced in 1788, at New York, by overtures from Don 
Gardoyui to John Brown, then a representative from Virginia 
in the old Congress. The object of these overtures was to de- 
tach Kentucky from the confederacy by commercial privileges 
at New Orleans; as this attempt proved abortive, it will be no 
farther noticed here, than to mention that much new and in- 
teresting testimony on this affair has been published in the 
late edition of the History of Kentucky. Another attempt at 
the same insidious purpose was again proposed in 1795, by a 
convention for exclusive commercial favors to Kentucky, in 
the Mississippi trade, which was negotiated at New Madrid, 
and broken off, as previously mentioned. It is true, as Mr. 
Hall remarks, vol. 2, p. 34, that this instrument contained no 
allusion to any political connexion between the people of 
Kentucky and the Spanish government;” but it may well be 
suspected that more was meant than met the eye. Dismissing 
s0mere a conjecture, without an inference, it must be ob- 
served, that the acceptance of favors from a foreign power 
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not common to the nation, would have been a violation of the 
commercial equality guaranteed by the Congress of the United 
States, and a dangerous interference with the exclusive func- 
tions of the general government to regulate foreign trade and 
treat with other nations. Still this affair, abortive as its pur- 
poses proved, might be passed over with slight censure on the 
parties, if they had committed no farther offence. But not 
content with these intrigues, in 1797, two years after a solemn 
treaty had been concluded between Spain and the United 
States, a much more serious attempt was made by the same par- 
ties against the peace and union of these States. Thomas 
Power was again the Spanish emissary, as he had been in 
1795; he came to the Falls of Ohio and again resorted to judge 
Sebastian as his agent with the gentlemen of Kentucky. He 
now urged the leading men of the State, in the name of Gov. 
De Carondelet, to erect a government independent of the fede- 
ral authority, to seize Fort Massac on the Ohio, and dis possess 
the United States’ troops. 'To effect these perfidious intrigues, 
ample means, in money and arms, the former to the extent of 
one or two hundred thousand dollars, were freely offered by 
Gov. De Carrondelet. These offers were indignantly rejected 
by Judge Innes, and Co]. Nicholas; and tbe Spanish treaty 
was at length put ina train of execution. Yet the Kentucky 
agent, in a negotiation involving civil war and insurrection in 
its consummation, is styled by Mr. Hall, p. 31, vol. 2, “a volun- 
teer in a patriotic though delicate enterprise.” To be sure, 
these epithets are used in reference to the negotiation of 1795; 
for strange as it may appear, our author seems to know of no 
other aspect of the Spanish conspiracy. He states nothing 
about the nefarious intrigue of 1797, though it forms a portion 
of the degislative records of Kentucky. These, one would 
think, should have attracted the attention of a writer upon the 
affairs of that State, quite as much as the private papers of 
one who had incurred the condemnation of all parties, when 
it was proved before a committee of the Legislature that he 
had become a pensioner of Spain, while a judge on the su- 
preme bench of Kentucky. The error of Mr. Hall is the 
more remarkable, that this conspiracy threw the common- 
wealth about which he writes, into the most violent and 
acrimonious paroxysms of party. Our author seems to know 
the account of the pension to Judge Sebastian, but nothing 
of the treasonable offers communicated by him to J udge Innes 
and Col. Nicholas. He goes so far as to say, vol. 2, p. 36, 
“We are not aware of a single act in the whole transaction 
which involves the slightest imputation upon the patriotism 
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of the gentlemen concerned, unless it be the receipt of money 
by Sebastian.” Again, p. 37, “She (meaning Kentucky) has 
reared many illustrious patriots, but none who have served her 
more faithfully through a period of extraordinary embarrass- 
ment and peril, than Brown, Innes, Nicholas, and Sebastian.” 
We can assure Mr. Hall, from a long and intimate acquaint- 
ance with the people of Kentucky, that they, and none more 
than the descendants of the first three of their ancient and dis- 
tinguished public servants above mentioned, will regard their 
association with Judge Sebastian as equals in fame, with much 
the same complacency, that they would consider the assertion 
that Arnold and Burr were the equals of Washington and Jef- 
ferson. It is indeed political profanation to mingle men of 
of such opposite character in the same strain of eulogy. The 
fathers of Kentucky ought not to be classed with a foreign 
pensioner. 


5. Military Operation in the North-Western Territory. 


This part of our work will be despatched in much shorter 
compass than the former. I did expect that after my publica- 
tion of the principal points in General Clark’s papers, when 
they had been suffered to repose for upwards of half a cen- 
tury, the celebrated Illinois campaigns of this gallant officer 
would in future have been exhibited faithfully. It is a portion 
of our history, which before that time had been known to the 
public, more by its results than its details. Yet so far from 
Judge Hall’s account of this transaction, which is most recent, 
being most particular, and most free from error; it presents 
mistakes which were never presented before, and which the 
Western source of the work and the presumed familiarity of 
the author with western aflairs, are calculated to perpetuate. 
The whole plan of this expedition originated with Gen. Clark 
(then an inferior officer) and was pressed by his military genius 
on the approbation of Gov. Henry and the Executive Council 
of Virginia. Its honors in conception and execution belong 
to that hero, and should ever be placed to the credit of his 
memory. The first error which attracts our notice in Mr. 
Hall’s account of the Illinois expedition of 1778, is, the num- 
ber of men under the command of its chief. This is said, 
vol. 2, p. 119, to have been “between two and three hundred 
men.” Now, this officer declares in his memoir which I have 
quoted, p. 50, that he had “but four companies;” and although 
he does not mention their numbers, yet he does say, that after 
receiving two companies of French volunteers for his expedi- 
tion against Vincennes in 1779, that he had only 170 men. 
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The presumption is, that a very small number, if any, was left 
at Kaskaskia, at so perilous a time, and after detaching forty- 
six men in the galley, under the command of Lieutenant Ro. 

ers, which was despatched round from Kaskaskia to ascend 
the Wabash. There is also a letter of Gov. Henry, just pub- 


dished in the History of Kentucky, which mentions that Col, 


Clark had “one hundred and seventy or eighty men.”—But. 
ler’s History, p. 533, 2d edition. What may be the authority 
of Mr. Hall for this assertion is left to conjecture. An error 
of an opposite effect, in favor of the enemy, represents Kas. 
kaskia as a “garrisoned town,” and as “fortified.”—Vol 2, 
p. 119. Itis true there was a fort; but the only garrison that 
could be obtained for it was the militia of the village, who, at 
the attack by Col. Clark, were snugly at their own houses; and 
their governor, M. Rocheblave, was in bed. But this notice 
has extended too far; the remainder must be condensed. Mr. 
Hall omits all account of the first voluntary submission of Vin- 
cennes to the government of Virginia, in August, 1778. He 
represents Col. Clark as visiting Kentucky for the first time, 
in 1777, p. 118; yet it is well known that this gentleman came 
to Kentucky in 1775, and was formally chosen by the people 
of West Fincastle, on Kentucke, as their representative to the 
Convention of Virginia, in 1776. The British garrison of 
Vincennes is represented as a well appointed body of soldiers, 
twice as numerous as his (Clark’s) own followers,” p. 123. 
Col Clark states the garrison that surrendered as seventy-nine. 
Butler, p. 87, after a slight siege. Is 79 twice 170? These 
events are spoken of as “65 years ago,” p. 120; can 178 or 
179, the years in which Kaskaskia and Vincennes were taken 
by Clark, be 65 years from 1835, the date of these sketches? 
These are minor errors of numbers and date; so is the settle- 
ment of Louisville, which preceded the capture of Kaskaskia, 
if Corn Island, the seat of our first colony, is a part of the 
settlement; and it still preceded the capture of Vincennes, and 
did not succeed it, even on the main bank. The expedition of 
Clark represented to be in 1785, against the Wabash Indians, 
was in the succeeding year, as all the previous records of Ken- 
tucky attest. 

But we must stop, with the expression of our sincerest re- 
Frets that a writer who possesses so easy a flow of style as Mr. 

all, should, by his inattention to authorities, and the dry, but 
indispensible investigation of old papers and dates, have ex- 
posed himself to the preceding remarks. Yet it is due to the 
public, that mistakes calculated to embarrass the whole history 
of the western country should be temperately stated, however 
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inful the task may have been. Were the author less dis- 
tinguished in our young literature than he is, his errors would 
not so imperiously require exposure. Mann Burtuier. 





Arr. 6.—FUNERAL OF DR. SPURZHEIM. 


Composed November, 1832, after witnessing the impressive Cer- 
emony in the South Church, Boston. 
l 

Why is the city stirred! 
Why stand its streets along, 
With aspect thus sedate, 
The still increasing throng? 
2 
Why is that ancient church 
With sable drapery hung? 
Around a coffin, stand 
The mingled old and young. 
3 
Around a stranger's corpse 
Gather the young and old, 
While, in warni, simple words, 
The stranger’s worth is told. 
4 
What sympathy connects— 
What common feeling binds, 
With chain of earnest thought, 
This group of varied minds? ’ 
5 
Life’s hollow shows and forms, 
One moment breaking through, 
There comes to all a sense 
Of what is Real and True. 
6 
For clearly to their hearts 
By word and act are shown, 
In this man’s life and death, 
A love for truth alone. 


7 
A love which penetrates 
The dark veil hung abroad, 
By human creeds and forms, 
Before the Livine Gop. 
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And piercing mists as dark, 
Its gaze of love may scan, 
His image in the soul, 
Of much perverted man. 


9 
Before the Father God, 
It bends with humbled will, 
To help the brother man, 
Exerts its strength and skill. 


10 
Beneath a darkened sky, 
They carry forth their guest, 
To where their fathers sleep, 
Their honored ones, their best. 


11 
The spirit is not gone 
Which brought those fathers here, 
Their sons the stranger mourn, 
Their sons the good revere. 5. 8. 6. 





Arr. 7.—PUBLIC WORSHIP. 


Is not this a misnomer?’ How many go to church for the 
purpose of worshipping God? Who feels that the great end 
of meeting together has been fulfilled, unless they have heard 
a sermon upon the Sunday? By the fireside a prayer and a 
chapter of the Word suffice for us, but not so at church; there 
too, commonly, the intellectual pleasure coming from the ser- 
mon is the great thing. ‘Who preaches?” is the question 
when the bell rings, and as that is answered, we go or stay. 
Should this be so?’ Ought we-not in the house of prayer to be 
more active, and less passive; prayers and worshippers rather 
than hearers? 

Public instruction is a good thing, and instruction must be 
public, while worship may be private; but our fear 1s, that 
public worship if desirable, is too generally neglected, and at 
least by Unitarians. The Episcopal Church has provided a 
service in which the congregation bear a part. We like this, 


for we think it leads to and aids devotion. The Methodists 
also, are by their foruis called on to worship aloud; and though 
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many, not of that sect, rail at their extravagancies, few profit 
by their excellencies. 

“at Boston, the Unitarian church over which Dr. Freeman 
was, and Mr. Greenwood is, pastor, still uses the Episcopal 
grvice, altered to meet its views. Is not this example worthy 
of consideration’? If we go to church to worship, is not that 
jorm the best which allows and induces all to join in the pray- 
ers and other services by which we worship? And in this 
point of view how superior the Episcopal to the Presbyterian 
form. And should any hesitate to borrow from an opposing 
sect, they have but to remember that the prevailing form is 
borrowed from the Presbyterians. 

The music, also, as a part of worship, is too little thought 
of, Where all join, as in some Methodist churches, the very 
absence of perfection and melody produces the desired effect; 
itis like the shouting of a great multitude, or any other sound 
without harmony, but flowing from, and full of feeling,—it 
rouses feeling; while we could smile as musicians, at the dis- 
cord—as men, we are swept away by the pervading energy. 
Orwhere this is not the case, but a small and trained choir alone 
are heard, the same end is gained; the perfectness produces 
solemn thoughts, 

“And the wrapt spirit, on the wings of sound, 
Floats in mid-ether.” 

But too often we find all of the discord and none of the 
warmth; too often, a few poor singers, untrained, and ever 
changing, so that the choir is never the same three weeks to- 
gether,—excite the merriment of the children, and the pity of 
ihe musician; and yet this choir is to assist in public worship! 
Far better have one good singer, or a whole house full of bad 
ones, 

Upon these points we believe some change is needful, and 
will ere long be called for; and also upon many others con- 
nected with public worship; among which is the present neces- 
sity put on clergymen of preaching two new sermons every 
week, This is what no man should do, and particularly no 
Unitarian, for he cannot, like the orthodox, dwell month after 
month and year after year upon the few points of depravity, 
election, salvation, damnation, &c.; he must, from his creed, 
be ever intellectually at work. On this account, more than 
ay other, do Unitarian ministers become weak and broken 
down sooner than those of other sects, whose faith calls on 
them for much less reflection and thought. 

Another point worthy of consideration in large towns, is 
the propriety of giving up afternoon for evening services. We 
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believe the general adoption of this plan would be of advan. 
tage both to preachers and hearers; those that love a nap after 
dinner, could take it at home, and those that now stay from 
service to take care of their children, could, in the afternoon 
without scandal, walk with them, and in the evening put aoe 
to bed, and go themselves to church. All of these matters, at 
which we have now but hinted, deserve to be treated more 
fully, and at some future moment may be discussed at large. 
J. H. P. 





Art. 8.—CREEDS. 


The right of adopting human formularies as the standard of 
Christian doctrine, is one assumed, not given by Christ or his 
apostles. We call them human formularies, for we need not 
say that in them scripture language is by no means adhered to, 
but on the contrary, almost all the words and phrases of pop- 
ular creeds, are such as are no where found in scripture. 
Their framers do, indeed, assert that they adhere to the sense 
of scripture, but the explanation and mode of expression are 
entirely their own, and the creed is therefore, at best, a human 
formulary of divine truth. The right of adopting such a 
formulary as a standard of divine truth, we dispute. — If scrip- 
ture language were retained, or, if the creed simply stated the 
Facts of Christianity, we should have less objection. To adopt 
such a creed would only be another way of saying, “Our only 
creed is the Bible.” Of this sort is the “apostles’ creed,” used 
in the Episcopal Church. It confines itself to facts and scrip- 
ture language, and introduces no human explanations; and 
therefore every Christian of every name, with a few individual 
exceptions can assent to it without hesitation.* It is without 
the worst characteristics of most creeds, the very object ol 
which is, to draw a line between those who can, and those 
who cannot, sign them; and therefore no sect, which uses 
written articles of faith, is satisfied with this creed: “a creed 
which every one who calls himself a Christian can sign, say 
they, is as bad as no creed. We want something which will 
make a distinction, so that we mny know the wolves in lamb’s 
clothing. It is not enough for a man to say that he believes 
in scripture, we must know what he understands by scrip- 


* If we take ont the words “He descended into hell,” or alter the last word 
“hell” to “the grave.” 
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ture.” “It can be shown,” says the Presbyterian Magazine, 
«that in the present state of the world, the Bible is not, and 
cannot be used as the sole test of orthodoxy, while any regard 
js paid to truth in the constitution of a church.” This extra- 
ordinary position is thus illustrated and defended. As long as 
we continue to put questions in the words of scripture, aflirm- 
ative answers will be given, and it may be impossible to dis- 
cover the heretical notions of the candidates for admission. 
The discovery of their heretical opinions is made, either by 
applying questions, expressed in terms conveying the sense 
which the examiners put upon the language of scripture, or by 
the candidates giving expianations, which show that their 
sense of the scripture differs from that of their examiners.” 
The Bible, therefore, though perfect in itself, is imperfect and 
insufficient, it seems, as a standard of orthodoxy. What an 
argument is this against the truth of the system called by that 
name! Yet the writer of the above quoted words was a Pro- 
testant, and the shorter catechism of his own church declares 
that “The scriptures of the Old and New Testaments are the 
only rule which God has given to direct us how we may glorify 
andenjoy him.” For ourselves, as Christians and Protestants, 
we prefer to abide by the good words of the catechism; and 
“we have much to allege against every attempt to make the 
comments and deductions of uninspired and fallible men, a 
more definite and certain rule of faith than the declarations of 
holy scripture.” W. G. E. 





Art. 9.—THEODORE. Cnap. 3. 


Translated from the German of De Wette. 


In the mean time Landeck was able to entertain himself 
very pleasantly. He highly enjoyed all the amusements which 
a country life so richly offers. He rode, drove, hunted, ram- 
bled over the region, sketched its prettiest views, and was 
always exciting Theodore, or his sister, or mother, to some 
new expedition or party of pleasure. The gymnastic games 
of the village youth attracted his attention. He took a great 
interest in them. He altered this, and improved that, and got 
up at last a public exhibition of many games and sports on 
the occasion of a national festival. All the village, and Theo- 
dore’s family with the rest, were present as spectators; and 
Landeck won all hearts by the gaiety and good humor with 
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which he presided as master of ceremonies, together with the 
skill and grace which he displayed in the course of the exer. 
cises. 

Frederica had never seen a young man so attractive and 
interesting as Landeck appeared to her. He studied to please 
her by delicate, almost imperceptible attentions; by sharing 
her half-childish amusements, which he contrived to make 
more important and respectable in her own eyes; and by his 
always light-hearted and spirited conversation. The son of a 
gentleman, who lived on a neighboring estate, who had for a 
long time shown an inclination for Frederica, and who had 
not been disagreeable to her, now appeared very common- 
place and flat, when he made them a visit one morning, and 
by the side of Landeck was in no favorable light. 

Landeck also grew upon the affections of Theodore’s mother, 
though she soon remarked in him a sad deficiency in the mat- 
ter of piety. He kept away, whenever he could, from the 
family devotions; he seldom conversed with the pastor, and 
when he did, always about scientific topics, and subjects 
which had no connection with religion; and with the mother 
also he avoided touching on that region. These observations 
disquieted her, and she expressed to Theodore her dissatisfac- 
tion about it. He did not deny that she had seen correctly, 
and that this was the side of his friend’s character where 
there was no point of contact with his own; but then he 
praised the goodness of his heart, his enthusiasm for every 
thing good and beautiful, and his true zeal in study and sci- 
ence. When his mother intimated her anxiety lest this in- 
timacy might have contributed to shake his religious convic- 
tions; he assured her, on the contrary, that this change had 
been going on even before he knew Landeck, and that he con- 
sidered his acquaintance very valuable, and contributing to 
his general culture. Besides, he remarked, the majority, and 
those the most intelligent of the young men, are exactly of 
like sentiments and views as Landeck, and that he must give 
up all society, except that of John, if he kad to avoid such 
persons as he. His mother could not gainsay the various ex- 
cellence and amiability of Landeck, nor insist on Theodore’s 
giving up his friendship—yet she concealed not that in his 
presence she always had an uneasy feeling. 

The time had arrived for Landeck to leave the village, and 
return to his own city. Theodore could hardly resist the de- 
sire of going with him, but he feared to offend his friend Jobn, 
who had arrived in the interim, if he should disappoint him 
of his society in returning to the University. His respect for 
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his mother’s admonitions also restrained him. At Landeck’s 
departure, Frederica could scarcely preserve her usual cheer- 
fulness, and with difficulty suppressed her emotion: Landeck 
had at last found an opportunity of being alone with her a 
few moments; and though his tact, and delicate sense of pro- 
priety restrained him from plainly avowing his leve, while he 
was uncertain whether his father would consent to the con- 
nection; he was yet able to make his feelings sufficiently ap- 
parent, and Frederica on her part did not show much insen- 
sibility. 

By Landeck’s departure, a chasm seemed to be made in the 
family, and it was yet more sad and dull as Theodore’s depar- 
ture lay close at hand. His mother had a private conversation 
with John respecting Theodore, and the direction which he 
had taken in theology. She was very much quieted by what 
John told her. His comforting view of the matter he also 
communicated to the pastor, and the latter was more ready to 
admit it, since he had remarked with pleasure, that however 
far Theodore might have gone into the new theories, he was 
far from being in harmony with himself, but was yet in a unsatis- 
fied struggle. He again made him promise toattend the lectures 
of the old orthodox teacher, upon religious doctrines, and to 
read the old church fathers. He then dismissed him with his 
blessing. 

The mother took leave of her loved son with deep emotion, 
saying to him—TI have found in you again the same true, pious 
son—what concerns other matters, | must, leave to God and 
his guidance. I cannot fear that what I vowed covcerning 
you when you was an infant at my bosom, and what I often 
repeated in my prayers to God respecting vou, will not be at 
last fulfilled. Theodore assured her that it was his honest 
wish to gratify her desires, and begged her to pardon him the 
anxiety he had caused her. Frederica said with a degree of 
sadness which he had never before perceived in her, that if he 
was not to return again to the village, that neither did she wish 
to live there any more. Theodore was very much moved by 
this leave-taking. The thought of relinquishing his plan of 
lifehad now retreated into the back ground, and the attracting 
form of Teresa gave way before the touching image of his 
mother. 

_ John proposed that they should take in their way, while 
journeying, a place where there were villages of the Herrn- 
huters, He said he had heard a great deal of the solemnity, 
impressiveness, and touching character of the services of the 
Herrnhuters, and that even those who had given up the rigor 
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of the old faith, and were inclining to infidelity, had not been 
insensible to this service. He gave Thedore hopes of perhaps, 
by what he should experience, regaining his confidence and 
love for his chosen professson. The Moravian brethren were 
by no means so rigorous and one-sided in their doctrine as had 
been thought; which was evident from the fact of different 
confessions being allowed in their brotherhood. The chief 
aim of their preaching and prayers was to excite pious feeling, 
and Theodore would perhaps learn by their example how one 
might escape the doctrinal part of religious instruction, or at 
least avoid the stiff dogmatism of the church. 

Theodore agreed to the proposal, and John rejoiced when he 
saw that the Moravian ceremonies and mode of worship not 
only fixed the whole attention and interest of the friend, but 
also evidently made quite a favorable impression upon him. 
The liturgy received his entire approbation, and the preaching 
did not wholly displease him; he would indeed have been much 
engaged by it, had not the copious allusions to the blood and 
wounds of Christ, and like figures, disturbed the effect. He 
partook of the Lord’s supper with a truly devout feeling, and 
confessed that now he had, for the first time, gained an idea 
of the assemblys of the early Christians. But some conversa- 
tion with an elder and preacher of the church betrayed to him 
a mental frame and view which displeased him much by its 
sickliness and contraction. Then he read some of the doc- 
trinal and devotional books of the brotherhood, and found that 
too much stress was laid on certain doctrines, offensive to 
him—that with the feeling of friendship and longing toward 
the Redeemer was joined an idolizing jugglery—and that their 
self-study, and their so called walk with Christ was too much 
controlled by the imagination, and was not free from vanity 
and presumption. That humility which makes the soul of the 
whole Moravian way of thought and feeling, seemed to him, 
the scholar of Kant, excessive—and when displayed in the 
outward manners of the brotherhood, hypocritical. The se- 
vere customs of the community, the cloister-like separation of 
the sexes, the casting of lots, and other like usages, seemed to 
him even blameable. Especially repugnant to his soul was 
their indifference to civil and national interests, and the cold- 
ness with which they allowed themselves to be transplanted 
from one home to another. We know how highly our friend 
prized the freedom and independence of nations—and can find 
in this a sufficient explanation of his dissatisfaction with the 
brotherhood. 

John wished to protect them from the last charge, and re- 
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ferred to the customs of the first Christian Churches, which 
were equally set apart from the love of country and all concern 
with civil affairs. But Theodore replied that the condition of 
the early Christians was wholly different from that of the Mo- 
ravians; that their refusal to take part in the events of the 
world was rendered necessary by the consideration that the 
governments were unchristian, and even directly hostile to 
Chrictianity. But in the other case the refusal was an affec- 
tation, growing out of laziness and a want of generous sympa- 
thy. John thought this judgment too hard, and remarked that 
even in our time, it was beneficial to have an example and a 
living proof of a condition of things raised above all temporal’ 
distinctions, purely Christian and human; that thus we should 
be reminded that we were Christians and men before we 
were Germans or French. But Theodore considered this also 
a mistake, and a sickly view, and asserted that our general re- 
lationships were based on our particular connexions, and not 
the reverse. 

Notwithstanding, both agreed that the intimate steady union 
of the Moravians was worthy of all praise, as well as their 
spirit of order and harmony. It is ceatain that Theodore car- 
ried away a much more favorable impression of the whole 
community than he was perhaps himself aware of, in his zeal 
avainst the faults he had detected. 


CHAPTER 4. 


After their return to the University, the two friends pursued 
with ardor their theological studies, and Theodore followed 
the counsel of the pastor, and attended the doctrinal lectures 
oi the old professor. He had resolved to hear them through, 
cost him what it would, in order that he might be free from 
el-reproach; but he almost broke through this resolution, so 
treat was the dissatisfaction these lectures excited in his mind. 
This professor was a great combatant and heresy-hunter, and 
‘id not even abstain from giving harsh names to his fellow 
*cturers. This displeased Theodore so much the more, as he 
‘ww his zeal was not wholly disinterested. His lectures were 
nore thinly attended than those of his younger associates, and 
le was unable to conceal his vexation on that account. 

Inthe introduction to his course, he exhibited a detailed 
‘nd very clear view of the different theological systems, with 
“spect to the sources of religious knowledge which each as- 
‘umed. One system, (in which Theodore recognized his own,) 
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in which the reason was recognized as the fountain of religious 
truth, and the contents of the Bible subjected to its test, he 
called Rationauism, and attacked it very zealously. |t js 
said he, the doctrine of unbelief and self-deception, for the 
human reason is dark, and can know nothing of God or of 
heavenly things, by its own power. Under its guidance one 
will surely go astray, fall into error and sin and run into the 
hands of the devil. He not only asserted that the Rationalist 
despised and rejected Christ and his redemption, but also that 
he could not believe in God, and that if he was consistent, he 
must go straight forward into atheism. 

Theodore felt himself somewhat impressed, whilst he traced 
in himself the empty coldness which accompanied the con- 
viction of God’s existence won from the mere knowledge 
of the understanding. But the harshness with which the zealot 
denounced all use of the reason, except the mere arranging 
power of the understanding, embittered him; and the other 
system, which he declared the true orthodox, seemed to him 
wholly irrational and untenable. 

The Professor called this second system SupernaTurRA.isy, 
and to his mind it rested upon the reception of a supernatural 
rev: lation which is contained in the Scripture. This revela- 
tion he considered an arbitrary extraordinary action of God 
on the human reason, and as communicating truth to which 
the unaided reason would never have come. Christ became 

the Mediator of this revelation, because in him God and man 
were united in an incomprehensible manner. The Prophets 
and Apostles had received divine inspiration through the Holy 
Ghost poured down on them; and he compared this wonderful 
influence to the playing of a flute, which gives sounds by 











































means of the breath blown into it, but not by its own motion. 

It is now our business to receive this divine revelation with obe- 
dient faith, not to doubt or to speculate concerning it, neither c 
toadd any thing to it, or take aught away from it. d 
Theodore could not but express to John his repugnance to hi 
these views. No! cried he—this is too bad, thus to trample upon 0! 
our reason, which is the creature of God. Revelation might ; 
la 


as well be addressed to a stock or a stone, as to a man, if the 
reason is only the dead instrument with which God works. 
John could not deny the extravagance of the Professor, but 
he thought him only immoderate. It could not be disputed 
that reason had a power of receiving revelation, which did not 
belong to a stock or a stone—but, notwithstanding, revelation 
must be for it the fountain of all higher knowledge. 
Theodore did not seem to have gained much by these Jimita- 
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tions and admissions. The demand was still made that the 
reason should be passive in its reception of revelation, and ab- 
stain from all judgment respecting it. This seemed to be de- 
manding of the reason something opposed to its nature. 

John was forced to grant this, since, as a good interpreter 
he was well aware that in interpreting scripture, it was not 
sufficient passively to receive the meaning—it was also neces- 
sary to exercise actively the judgment in comparing one part 
with another. But he made a distinction between an active 
believing reception and a sceptical, dissatisfied questioning. 
We must, said he, be convinced of the divine truth of scrip- 
ture as a Whole, then we shall be able to examine its parts 
without falling into unbelief. 

Theodore thought that there was an admission made here 
that we must carry a prejudice with us into our investigations, 
and considered this unworthy the honest seeker after truth. 
John was confused, and could carry the argument no further. 

Theodore was much disturbed by a lecture of the same pro- 
fessor, in which he asserted that the Rationalist, if he was 
honest, could not fill the office of Christian preacher. He 
took the position that Christ had founded his church on a faith 
in his divine mission, and had sent his apostles to proclaim 
faith in God the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. He 
called himself the way and the life, and had declared that no 
one could come to the Father but through him. Therefore it 
was not enough for his minister to preach Christian truth, he 
must preach it in the name of Christ, as the apostles and their 
successors had done. Luther had made this faith in Christ the 
corner stone of the Reformed Church. It was also laid down 
in the public confessions, and those who neither believed it nor 
taught it, were false, not only to Christ and his church, 
but also to the state, which only recognized and protected 
churches founded on this faith. The Rationalists, said he, may 
deliver their doctrines from the chair of the lecturer, but they 
lave no more business in the Christian church than Socrates 
or David Hume. 

Theodore had not regarded the matter in thir light. He 
iad felt that his new convictions did not coincide with the 
iaith of those to whom he had to preach, but not that they 
were wholly inconsistent with the duty of a Christian teacher. 
le endeavored to reason away the impression which these 
asertions had made on his mind in conversing about them 
with John. He quoted the verse where Jesus says—Not every 
one who says unto me, Lord, Lord! shall enter the kingdom 
of heaven, but he that doeth the will of my Father who is in 
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Heaven. He wished to prove by this passage, that a con. 
fession of Christ was not necessary to salvation. But John 
showed him that Christ required beth a confession of his name 
and the doing of God’s will, and so too with respect to other 
texts which Theodore produced. 

Now our friend has no more peace, and the purpose of giv- 
ing up the ministerial profession came up afresh in his mind. 
Landeck had brought him a message from Teresa on his re. 
turn, and gave him to understand by delicate intimations that 
his sister took an interest in him, by which Theodore’s inclina- 
tion was excited to new life. Landeck also hinted that his 
father would willingly help him, if he would enter the service 
of the state. Theodore heard all with open ear. But he 
also applied himself, with new zeal, to the study of a religious 
philosophy, which seemed to offer him a prospect of yet dis- 
covering a satisfactory side of theology. 

[ What follows with respect to Schelling and his doctrines, 
however instructive for the student of philosophy, has so little 
apparent interest for our community, that I thought to omit 
it. But on reflection, I found that this very system was 
making its way into American Theology, through the medium 
of Coleridge and his admirers. That the system of Coleridge, 
as far as he had a system, resembled Schelling’s, and was in 
part taken from it, is as good as granted in the Biographia 
Literaria, and proved in Tait’s Magazine. It may be well for 
his Calvinistic friends, therefore, to see a little of the system 
of his master. I do not translate all. T.R.] 

A short time before, he had become acquainted with a young 
man at the university who busied himself with philosophy and 
belle-lettres, and also devoted himself diligently to painting, 
but who attended very few lectures. He despised the philoso- 
phy of Kant and those who taught it, and preferred the later 
doctrine of Schelling and the other philosophers of Nature, 
and read likewise assiduously the writings of the Schlegels 
and their allies. Theodore was induced by his first meeting 
with him to seek for a nearer acquaintance with his opinions, 
and a closer contact with his mind. Sebald, for that was his 
name, spoke much and earnestly, especially when he had at- 
tentive listeners; hence, it was easy for Theodore to draw out 
of him all his thoughts. When he learnt that Theodore was 
a follower of Kant, he expressed great opposition to those doc- 
trines. 

You stand, said he, on the low ground of reflection, it draws 
a man down, and freezes him, it places all its trust in the under- 
standing, which is not capable of receiving the great life ot 
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nature, or of creating any great, satisfying or inspiring view. 

Theodore confessed that he had lost his peace of mind 
through these views, but could find no outlet from them, since 
their principles seemed too firmly based and arranged. 

You can find no outlet, said Sebald, as long as you stay in 
the low circle of this way of thinking. You must ascend toa 
higher point of view, and leave the whole matter behind you. 
As this higher point of view he named intellectual perception 
without being able to give any very clear account of it. , 

The conversation turned upon theology, and Sebald ex- 
pressed great contempt for the teacher in whom Theodore had 
hitherto placed most confidence. He is a shallow-headed 
man, said he, who, being fitted out with some knowledge of 
languages, some psychology, and a few Kantian notions, with- 
out any knowledge of antiquity, or the history of religions, lays 
his destructive hand on the loity temple of the Christian faith. 

This hurt Theodore, and he asked whether then he had 
heard this man’s acute explanations of the gospel miracles, 
and his view of gospel history. 

| know enough of it, replied the other, to cause me to despise 

tallasthe business of a narrow intellect. Who would under- 
ake toexplain miracles? Miracles happen every day, and the 
greatest of all is that a world exists. 
- You appear, then, said Theodore, to believe in a revelation 
inChristianity. He then related to him the views of the old 
professor about supernaturalism, which had displeased him so 
much, 

He, said Sebald, is a shallow head of another sort, who is 
entangled not merely in notions, but also in words and letters, 
and looks upon Christianity from the same point of sight of re- 
lection, only from the opposite side. What right has he to 
oppose revelation to reason? Reason is the original revelation 
oi the divine essence, by means of which we comprehend the 
eternal image of God in nature and in history. 

Theodore shook his head at these expressions, and could not 
find his way about among them. Sebald advised him to read 
Schelling, and in particular the “Lectures on Academic Study” 
—where he would find a much higher view of theology than 
ty he had hitherto met with. Theodore read them, and was 
iuuch interested in them. What was said there in opposition 
0 the contracted, unbelieving course of the modern interpre- 
ers of scripture much disturbed him. He found it but too 
tue, When Schelling compared these theologians to those evil 
‘tits, who, too unbelieving for heaven, and not Godless 
‘wough for hell, hang between bliss and damnation But 
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what Schelling said about the history of Christianity and the 
Christian church, about an historic construction of Christian. 
ity, and so forth, was not much more intelligible than what he 
had heard from Sebald. But a dim inkling of something higher 
than he had hitherto reached, of a meaning in religion lying 
above the sphere of morality in which he had been thus far 
confined, was implanted in his soul by this writer. The mys- 
terious depths of Schelling’s style irresistibly attracted him, 
and he applied himself diligently to a further examination of 
his system. 

* * * * * * 

But he soon found that in this system the true idea of God 
and of immortality was lost. A God who appears only in 
creation, and in eternal change is destroyed and produced 
anew, though more real and living than Kant’s thought of God, 
is also more earthly and unholy, and in fact is not God, but 
only the life of Nature, brooded over by a dark necessity. 
But if God is all in all, and all goes forth from him and returns 
again, then personal immortality is impossible, but man is only 
one of those appearances in which the life of nature is seen 
and then again lost sight of. 

But what most displeased Theodore in this philosophy, was 
his perceiving the impossibility of constructing a moral sys- 
tem on its principles. If all is from and in God, then the dis- 
tinction of good and bad is gone; nothing is imperfect in the 
world, all is holy through God, or rather He is desecrated by 
the unholy. Neither can freedom be asserted in this philoso- 


phy, since all is subject to a necessity, and every thing must of | 


necessity be just what it is. 

After our friend had gone through this new path of know- 
ledge, he found himself yet more confused than before. John 
warned him against this system even more emphatically than 
against the philosophy of Kant, (which had at least left him 
his faith in God and Immortality, and a firm moral conviction,) 
and urged him to relinquish the study. 

When Theodore had, in accordance with his promise, heard 
the course of lectures of the old professor, John reminded him 
of his other promise of studying the writings of the Fathers. 
He proposed to him to enter on a private course of patristics 
with the same professor. who was counted very strong and 
learned in that department. He did so; but it might have 
been foreseen that this study, undertaken in such a state of 
uncertainty and doubt, and pursued under such a guidance, 
could contribute little to Theodore’s theological progress. 
Among the old church fathers, Clement, Origen and others, 
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he found a great application of philosophy, and this would 
have gratified him if there had been in it more closeness of 
reasoning, and less that was loose and arbitrary. Occasion- 
ally he was astonished at their clearness of thinking. He had 
not expected to find among them so much respect for reason 
and science. But together with this was such a love forthe 
wonderful and mysterious, and so little rigor and earnestness 
in their search for truth; and it was so difficult for him to gather 
the few important thoughts out of the mass of allegorical con- 
templations; that he had little desire to go further in this study. 
But when he got down to the later fathers—Athanasius, Basil, 
Augustin, and others—he met continually with more dogma- 
tism in doctrinal subtleties, more hostility to the reason, and 
more subjection to the authority of the church. He then re- 
linquished altogether the hope of ever being able to agree with 
thesemen. Particularly toward Augustin he felt a decided 
aversion. It could not escape his observation how far the pe- 
culiar opinions of this man, so inclined to carry every thing to 
the most violent extreme, differed from those of the Greek 
fathers. He knew likewise the influence of Augustin’s system 
upon the development of the modern doctrines of the church 
and the Lutheran creed. He therefore felt himself justified 
inlooking upon the whoije popular doctrine of the church as a 
merely human system, and having reached this point, his in- 
dependence of mind and determination of character compelled 
him to renounce from that moment the study of theology. 
(To be continued.) 





Art. 10.—A VISIT TO MOBILE. 


At the request of the American Unitarian Association, I 
went south during the past winter, for the purpose of preach- 
ingafew weeks at Mobile, Alabama. A letter which I wrote 
trom Orleans, has been published in a previous number of the 
Messenger. From that city I went across upon the rail-road, 
to Lake Ponchartrain, a distance of about six miles, over 
which we pass by means of a locomotive, in about half an 
hour. On either side of the railway lies a black swamp, full 
of melancholy looking trees, twisted, moss-covered, and black, 
and beneath are crowded together the palmettos, which indi- 
cate a proximity to the tropics. The lake is very shallow, 
and the piers run out a long distance to enable the steamboats 
loapproach them. The moon shone full that night, and as 
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the broad lake rolled out its waters in a silvery expanse; as the 
fresh breeze came laden with salt vapor from the gulf; and the 
boat began to rol! and plunge ovor the long waves; a feeling 
difficult to analyze came ovcr me. I sat upon the guards and 
felt my mind expanded by the influence of the scene. For 
more than a week I had been passing, night and day, along 
the interminable Mississippi. The same flat shores, the same 
naked forests, the same narrow strips of water, before, behind 
and on either side of me. And now I felt on coming out on 
this broad sea of waters, as if a pressure had been taken off my 
mind, and free play given to its natural elasticity. I recollect 
noticing a like joyous feeling, which diffused itself among the 
passengers who were on the deck of the packet boat when it 
ran out of the narrow canal on to the broad bosom of the Sus- 
quehanna. The horses which drew the tow line, crossed the 
river on a bridge, and as the boat swept along below, the 
change from the confined ditch to the open river put new spi- 
rits into all. Some years ago, taking advantage of a college 
vacation, I rambled for a few days on foot through the defiles 
of the White Mountains. After killing a good many trout in 
the tributaries of the Sacoand Amonoosack; after having tried 
in vain to make sketches which might convey a faint idea of 
the awful forms which towered around me—pine-clad, granite 
crowned, and gashed with slides and avalanches; | at last bade 
them farewell, and passed out through the jaws of the Notch 
into the open region. It was like emerging from prison. | 
recollect the feeling well. Surely freedom is natural to the 
human mind after all. 

When morning dawned, we were in Lake Borgne, having 
passed in the night Pine Island, where the British bivouacked 
in the rain for two or three days, before landing to attack New 
Orleans. The water was more rough and green—we were 
entering the Gulf of Mexico.. Along the shores the warm 
verdure of the pine woods, contrasting with the snowy white- 
ness of the shell-beach on which they stood, was gratetul to the 
eye. The sea was now heavier, the wind more fresh; one 
side of the sky was dark; on the other, the feathery-tangled 
clouds were hurrying along in ragged and tumultuous masses: 
while in the south-west one spot, ominously bright, indicated 
that we were on the squally Gulf of Mexico. 

“Olli caeruleus super caput astitit imber.” 

I must, however rebuke my propensity for scene painting, oF 
this article will swell beyond all natural magazine |imits. 
Enough therefore that no storm caught us, and that by noon 
we had entered the bay of Mobile. We passed the cotion 
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ships which lie at anchor many miles below the city, as unfor- 
tunately, there is not depth of water for them at the town. 
The cotton bales are carried down to them in lighters by means 
of steam tow-boats. This is the only commercial objection to 
the position of Mobile, and the enterprise of the inhabitants 
easily overcomes this inconvenience. 

|t may be a weakness, but I will not conceal the fact, that a 
feeling of sadness generally comes over me as I approach a 
strange city, and I believe | should not get over it if I should 
travel through every nation the sun looks down upon in his 
daily course. Thousands of homes before you, but not one of 
thena home to you—life active and hopeful, and you a stran- 
ger in the midst of it. Especially if you have some weighty 
and arduous task to accomplish, faith will sometimes sink, and 
courage slacken, and you are brought to feel how weak you 
are in yourself, and how wholly dependent on the strengthen- 
ing spiritof Almighty God. If I had known how much kind- 
ness | was to meet, how many true-hearted men I was to find 
in the busy city which lay before me, my heart would have 
been lighter as the boat rounded to along side one of the 
wharves. 

Mobile isa very busy and growing city of about ten or twelve 
thousand inhabitants. It is situated on a sandy plain, which 
extends many miles from the river. The business part of the 
town, lying between the Main street and the river, is built 
chiefly of brick, the other part resembles a New-England vil- 
lage, with its tasteful wooden buildings, all painted white, with 
piazzas and porticos, and surrounded by china trees and mag- 
nolias. The effectin winter is very pretty, in summer it must 
be beautiful. 

The chief aim of man in Mobile is to buy, sell, pack, press, 
speculate in and talk about Corron. You meet two men en- 
gaged in conversation. As they pass you, ifa sentence of their 
conversation comes to your ear, it will probably be “two and 
ahalf cents in Liverpool”—“three bales this morning”—or 
some equally significant phrase. In Cincinnati it would be 
“five hundred hogs”—on the Connecticut river, “twenty acres 
of broom corn”—in Washington, “deposite question”—public 
lands*"—or, “Mr. Clay’s speech this morning.” And indeed, 
conversation must have its staple as well as commerce, | 
should think cotton as pretty an article to have always in your 
mouth, as hogs, broomsticks, or members of Congress. 

The energy with which business is done in Mobile is won- 
derful. I had supposed Louisville a pretty active place, but we 
we quite an indolent people, compared with the Mobilians. | 
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speak here of the business part of the population. From early 
dawn till late in the night, they are buying, selling, writing 
and receiving letters, examining cotton, running to the bank, 
borrowing and lending money, &c. &c. &c. Thesteam press- 
es are putling and screaming before dawn and long after dark, 
and I am sorry to say that Sunday is often no day of rest to 
them. 

I found this great devotion to business much in my way, at 
the beginning. It was difficult to draw the attention away 
from business to religious and church matters. But according 
to the beautiful system of compensations which runs through 
all God’s works, I found that when the attention was fairly 
gained to the subject, the energy and ardor displayed in business 
was transferred to religion, and a great deal more was accom- 
plished ina short time, than could have been done in a more 
sluggish community. 

There never had been any Unitarian preaching in the place 
I believe, before I went there, but there were many good and 
warm friends to the cause in the city. Our great difficulty 
was to find a place to preach in. The churches happened to 
be ina tumble-down condition; one was pulled down while! 
was there; and another ought to have been. The Episcopali- 
an, Presbyterian and Baptist societies were engaged in pre- 
paring to put up new buildings. The first Lord’s day | 
preached in the Federal court room, an excellent place, and it 
was well filled, morning andevening. But we were expelled 
from that building on the plea of positive orders from Wash- 
ington not to let it be used for any purpose, except that for 
which it was designed. We then betook ourselves for two 
successive Lord’s days toa room belonging to the Franklin 
society, not the best place to be sure, but better than none. 
But we were shortly after turned out of this asylum by a vote 
of the society, who seemed to apprehend evil to their stuffed 
alligators and cases of curiosities from our presence.  Possess- 
ing our souls in patience, we then besought admission into the 
county court house, but the Baptist society who occupied it, 
assured us that they had preaching and other services through- 
out the livelong day. Diligent and earnest were the efforts to 
find some other rest for the sole of our foot—every engine 
house, ball room, store loft, school house was enquired after, 
butin vain. I proposed to my friends to dispute in the Market 
place, after the fashion of Paul at Athens, and would even have 
adventured myself into the theatre, like the same great model 
at Ephesus, but my friends suffered me not. They feared it 
would injure the cause, and excite prejudice against us, if we 
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should hold our service in either place. I approved their feel- 
ing, but disagreed from their opinion. I held it my duty to 
preach in a church, if possible, but to preach at allevents. It 
seemed wrong to be stopped from delivering my message by 
such slight causes. The early christians were obliged to meet 
in deserts, and mountains, and caves, and holes in the earth— 
the early Reformers in Germany and in Scotland, worshipped 
only under the canopy of heaven—Wes!ey and his friends 
were shut out of all the English cathedrals and churches, 
and forced to go into the temple not made with hands. I 
thought that the gospel would be more likely to sanctify the 
theatre than to receive injury by being spoken there. We 
were not, however, obliged to try the experiment, for by the 
zealous exertions of some of our friends, the county court house 
was procured on Saturday afternoon, for a single Sabbath— 
the Baptists having no preacher in the place. 

The result of our efforts was to excite a considerable interest 
in behalf of our views—to show us that there was material for 
making an excellent society—to form the nucleus of one—and 
tocollect a subscription of four or five thousand dollars to build 
a church, which has since gone up to nine or ten thousand. 
In short, our success was such as to induce us to thank God 
andtake courage. Public opposition there was none. How- 
ever much secret uneasiness there might be among those who 
were unfriendly to us, they were wise enough to abstain from 
allopen demonstrations. “Their strength was to sit still.” 
Indeed, our cause was too strong, and moved from the first 
with too broad a front of character, to be put down by sneers 
0: misrepresentation. We had with us a very large propor- 
tior of the known worth, virtue and. knowledge of the city, 
men whom it would not do to call infidels and rationalists. 
One oi the chief influences in our favor, was the universal re- 
spect with which the community regarded the gentleman who 
had occupied the Episcopal pulpit, but who relinquished his 
office on being convinced that the doctrine of the Trinity, con- 
tained in the liturgy, was not a doctrine of God’s word. Eve- 
ty body in the place knew that what Mr. Pinney thought 
right, could not be very Wrong. 

At the request of some Presbyterian friends, I went one 
evening to hear Mr. Hamilton, the Presbyterian preacher, and 
was highly gratified. I know not that lever listened to one 
of that denomination with greater pleasure. The discourse 
was full of thought, but also warm with earnest feeling. The 
tum of the gentleman’s mind is strongly metaphysical, as, in- 
deed, the shape of his head indicates. The subject, was the 
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unity of God, and he gave an excellent abstract of the priori 
argument of Samuel Clarke, and the more popular and satisfac. 
tory argument of Paley, from the harmony of design apparent 
increation. He pointed out very justly the weak places in 
both their arguments, and concluded, that revelation gave the 
only satisfactory evidence of this great truth. I could not a. 
gree altogether in this conclusion. because it appeared to me 
that there was yet another argument based on the nature of 
man, which he had neglected to notice, and because he seemed 
in his conclusion to contradict the apostle’s declaration that 
“the invisible things of him from the creation of the world are 
clearly seen, being understood by the things that are made, 
even his eternal power and Godhead.” The word Godhead is 
equivalent to sovereignty, and implies unity, since there can 
be but one sovereign; and the adjective eternal, when applied 
to powerand sovereignty, denotesinfinite power, of course, such 
as belongs to but one being. I preferred therefore the apostle’s 
authority to Mr. Hamilton’s reasoning, however ingenious. 
He aimed ashaft at unitarianism at the close of his discourse, 
which, however, flew quite wide of the mark, owing to his ig- 
norance of our mode of arguing. He took it for granted, that 
we reasoned out the unity of God and then forced scripture to 
conform to our ideas. I never heard an argument of the sort, 
from the lips of an unitarian in my life. 

I passed four or five weeks very pleasantly in the midst of 
blooming roses, balmy airs and sunny skies,—whilst snow, and 
ice, and northern blasts, were raging in Kentucky, and in 
Massachusetts, the mercury having retired into the bulb of the 
thermometer, was frozen up there. I shall not soon forget: the 
delicious climate, and still less the generosity, intelligence and 
warm-hearted earnestness with which the people gladly re- 
ceived the word of truth, not being forgetful hearers, but doers 
of the same. God bless and prosper them. May they be 
built up a happy and rejoicing people by the word of his grace 
on the foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ 
himself, being the chief corner stone. 

Since I left them, I have received a letter from our brother 
Hosmer, of Northfield, Mass. who preached in Louisville tor 
two or three months, with great acceptation, and then went on 
to Mobile, to lend his aid to that good work. He tells me “there 
is no diminution of interest among our friends. They are go- 
ing forward promptly. The society is duly organized—its 
name is “The Congregational Church of Mobile.” A building 
committee is appointed, with instructions to proceed in the 
work immediately. The building will bea Grecian structure, 
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a portico, without cupola or steeple. There is no doubt that 
every thing will go on well now. [| think this will be a very 
good society, a honor to liberal principles.” Ep. 





Art. 11.—SLAVE EDUCATION. 


The friends of the negro may be divided into two great 
classes—those that look on him as a brute, and those that think 
himaman. If the former wish him free, it is that he may 
have have more yam, hominy, and sleep: the latter would 
break his chains, because the enchained man can never pro- 
perly perfect the powers that belong to him as a man. One 
of the first class, after a visit to slave lands, will often defend 
slavery because the African has better feed and a wider sty 
than the English and German peasants. Should one of the 
second class go with him, he would think of the palsied intel- 
lect, the strangled affections, the broken sense of right, and 
the entire moral stupor that are scarce separable from slavery, 
however kind and Christian the slave owner. ‘The first would 
say “the slave is happy; he wants no more than he has;” the 
last would think, ““How miserable this man, that he knows not 
even his degradation. 

To those that belong to the class of animalists, and who re- 
gard freedom as a means to present enjoyment merely, this 
paper is not addressed. While we know that they may be 
right, we cannot go so far back at present as to discuss the 
question with them. We would now speak to those that be- 
lieve the negro to be in Aind a man; that believe freedom to 
be invaluable as a means to intellectual and moral improve- 
ment; and that believe it every man’s duty to assist those pro- 
perly within his influence, to improvement, and therefore, to 
freedom. ‘To all such we state but a truism, when we say 
that, if to the slave present freedom would be the means of 
improvement, present freedom is his right; but that if, in con- 
sequence of his unfitness to use freedom aright, or because of 
laws that degrade the free blacks, present freedom would not 

€a means whereby he may improve, that then it is not his 
ight, nor is his master, by any principle, bound to free him. 

_ To the little child present freedom would not be a means of 
improvement, and he is kept under restraint; to the ideot and 
insane man it would not be, and we confine them, even when 


a likely to injure others; we confine them for their own 
sake, 
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But though the parent does right to restrain his son, bein 
a child, what would we think of him should he do nothing to 
fit his son to become free? Though he that has charge of a 
lunatic is not only just but kind, when he binds his patient 
even with fetters of iron, if need be; how unjust and inhuman 
would all think him, should he use no exertion to restore the 
oor wretch to reason! And what is the slave? He is a little 
child, needing restraint, needing punishment, but more than all, 
needing education. He is a man void of sense, whose limbs it 
may be needful to fetter, that he may be cured of his disease, 
and fitted to serve and to advance himself. 

If the negro be in kind a man; if man be immortal, and 
destined ever to advance in intellectual and moral perfectness; 
if to this advancement freedom of will and self-dependence be 
essential; and if it be every man’s duty to assist his fellows, 
then it must be that, the negro, however degraded and unwor- 
thy now to be free, still has the right—not to liberty, but to 
that process which will fit him for liberty; and it must also be 
the duty of all that can influence him, to urge their influence 
to this end; it must be that the slave-owner is bound to educate 
him; that those who can influence the slave-holder, are bound 
to enforce this duty. 

In this faith we speak, not as abolitionists; not as agitators; 
not as wishing to excite, in any, passion or unkind feeling; but 
as Christians, that think the African a man, having the privi- 
leges of a man, and above all, the privilege of improvement. 
We are for ulterior freedom, and immediate action that will 
fit for freedom. Were we now in New England, however, 
even this opinion we should think it unwise to publish; but 
standing as we do, upon the limits of the slave states, and 
knowing that of the little circle our voice will reach, many are 
slave-holders, we speak with more boldness than if afar off; 
for we have no fear that calm argument addressed to the 
slave-holders, and published in a slave state, will be mistaken 
by any for agitation. But while we say this, we would dissent 
wholly from the doctrine that slavery is a mere political ques- 
tion; it is, and the laws of all Europe and America, relative to 
the slave-trade, recognise it as a moral question, in which every 
man, as a man, is interested. The means by which slavery 
shall be done away in any state, belong to politics and that 
state; the propriety and duty of doing it away, belong to mo- 
rals and the race. 

We are, as we have said, for an education which will fit the 
slave for freedom. By this we do not mean that he should 
learn at once to read and write; that he should study geogra- 
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hy, grammar, and arithmetic. No; the education which the 
bondman needs, is that of the character; that which will gov- 
ern action. A judicious father educates his son by sunchin 
him to restrain his impulses; to seek his best interests; to fol: 
low the path of duty: little by little he lifts him to manhood, 
riving him one right after another, and ever increasing free- 
jom, until imperceptibly all restraint is done away. In many 
of the West India Islands the British Government acted on 
this system; it forbade excessive punishment; it gave the slave 
aright to prosecute his master; it appointed ‘Protectors of the 
ave?’ it gave every slave so much time, so much land; a day 
to sell the produce, and a right to carry it to market; the pro- 
ceeds were all his own. Many of the planters carried on a 
continued trathic with their own slaves, and paid them daily 
for eggs, poultry and fruit. In this way the slave learned to 
respect the rights of others, in order that they might respect 
his; he learned to labor for his own good; and to love labor, so 
directed; he found it needful to restrain his impulses, and 
alopt principles of action; self-dependence, foresight, and fore- 
thought, became famitiar to him; he saw the value of justice, 
of confidence, of morality; his moral powers were developed; 
he became more and more a man, and more and more fitted 
for periect liberty; and when uy on the Ist of August, 1834, the 
saves of Antigua, where there were fifteen to every white 
man, were made absolutely free, what was the consequence? 
Neither bloodshed nor tumult, but a continuance, and even 
increase of prosperity: the slaves had become men, and like 
men acted and labored. 

Such was the effect of Governmental education, but that of 
the individual and slave-owner may do infinitely more. An 
instance of very thorough and effectual education of this 
kind came to our knowledge some years since. A gentleman 
in Cuba was called upon to take charge of a plantation upon 
which were three or four hundred negroes of a notoriously bad 
character. His resort was at once to the whip, and he soon 
distinguished himself by his severity. But having observed 
the absence of all proper feeling in the slaves, and rightly sup- 
posing this to be in a great measure the cause of their misbe- 
havior, he set about a reform. First, he made them acquainted 
with their rights under the Spanish law, and also with his 
nghts; he gave them warning that he should punish them if 
they interfered with his, and showed them how to obtain re- 
dress if he medled with theirs. He next made known to them 
‘code of laws for the estate, giving them rights not given by 
the law of the island; by this code he made it penal for any 
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white man to insult or violate the wife or daughter of an 
slave; to take property from aay: to strike any, unless with the 
appointed instrument of punishment, and, except in urgent 
cases, after a trial before him; the women were governed } 

female drivers, and punished only by women; theft, adultery 
and other crimes among the slaves themselves were punished 
severely; every morning, like an eastern sovereign, he held 
court, heard all complaints, received the evidence of all par- 
ties, and did justice as he best might; punishment, by this sys. 
tem, became inevitable, and was recognized as justice and not 
revenge. By pursuing this system thoroughly, by placing con. 
fidence in those that deserved it, and by never deceiving them 
himself, he ina few years brought wis refractory blacks to such 
a state, that the whip was abandoned; the desire to gain the 
good oy inion, and to stand fair with their fellows, made all 
work cheerfully; and a friend who visited the plantation two 
years since, told us he had seen a slave faint in the field, 
rather than be supposed desirous of ‘shirking.’ Indeed, so 
strong was the feeling of duty among the slaves, that a rebel- 
lious one was put down at once by his fellows; he could not 
withstand the public opinion among them. 

Any one acquainted with the course pursued by Fellenberg 
in the education of the low and vicious of Switzerland, will re- 
cognize the system we have just sketched as being essentially 
the same; in both cases the result was successful. 

But, alas! there are few like Fellenberg, and fewer, perhaps, 
like the planter of whom we have spoken. The main hope 
for the education of the slaves is upon the legislatures of the 
slave-holding states. Let them take measures to learn exactly 
what has been the result of protective measures in other slave- 
lands; let them, from the experience of others, satisfy them- 
selves that it is sound policy as well as Christian duty to ele- 
vate the enslaved black, and we may then have some faint 
hope of seeing the bond go free; but we cannot discern even 
aray of hope in any other direction. 

As, by the supposition, all fear of trouble and bloodshed 
from the mode of emancipation proposed, will be done away, 
the only objection remaining to the freedom of the black, is 
this, that he will become our fellow in all things, which will 
not be agreeable. To this we need only say, if you are satis- 
fied it is your duty to free the slave when fit for freedom, it 1s 
needless to talk of possible results, however disagreeable: if 
his freedom will end in doing more moral wrong than it cures, 
keep him enslaved, but do not, to offset the commands of duty, 
present the dictates of taste and feeling. Or the objection 
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may assume this form. If the black be set free, however 
quiet, he will at last drive the white from the country by out- 
working him, by getting the capital into his own hands, for the 
white cannot, in southern lands, compete with him. To this 
we answer, that it is yet doubtful if the white cannot compete 
every where with the negro; and very far from being true that 
the best hand-laborer will have the most capital; intellect does 
much more than brute power to accumulate wealth: and in- 
deed were all the premises of the objection true, what Chris- 
tian man could urge it asa fair conclusion, that slavery ought 
still toexist? The premises, in substance, allege that God has 
fitted the negro only to live in southern countries by fair 
means, the conclusion is, that therefore foul means should be 
used to enable the white to live there. To the man that thinks 
slavery no wrong, the argument may be irresistible; to those 
whom we speak to, it must be without force. 

From what has been said, if we have spoken clearly, it will 
be seen that we believe in gradual emancipation, not however 
meaning by that term what is usually meant. We do not be- 
lieve it expedient or right to free the slaves by instalments,— 
so many one year, and so many the next. The laws of slave 
states, touching free blacks, prevent freedom from becoming a 
means of improvement. Nor have we any greater faith in 
setting free a generation of pickaninies, the children of slaves, 
and of necessity, undergoing no course of parental education 
that would fit them to act like freemen. These kinds of gradual 
emancipation give liberty, but strip it of its main power, its 
true value. But, let a course of legislation, acting upon the 
whole slave-population, and fitted to raise the character of that 
multitude, be persisted in; let those that sway public opinion, 
give their weight, not only to humanity, but to the plan pursued 
by the Cuba planter; let the religious and moral not only 
think, but feel on this subject, and we may then have the hope 
of seeing the slaves, father and child, old and young, all brought 
to that point when all may be made free, uninfluenced by the 
degrading laws that slave-states feel bound to pass respecting 
iree negroes. They may be made free, not necessarily to vote 
and to govern;—that is no essential point of freedom; nor to 
mix socially, and intermarry with the white,-—how that shall 
be, must depend on the will of the whites; but free to use 
their will, intellect, conscience; free to learn the Truth; free to 
worship God, and to grow toward that perfection for which, 
ifthey be indeed men as we are, God has fitted them. 

To the man that denies the negro to be possessed of the 
same powers with himself, our argument can have no weight; 
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to the man that has no faith in eternity and an eternal growth, 
it can have none; to him that thinks it no duty of his to aid 
his fellows, it can have none; and lastly, to him with whom 
worldly interest is all-mighty, it can have none,—{and alas! 
how many, and how many honest men too, do these classes 
contain!) but if there be any that think it their duty and high 
privilege to help others in their onward progress, and if they 
number the black among those others, they will, we feel as- 
sured, see that the law which binds the father to educate the 
son which God giveth him, binds also the slave-owner to edu- 
cate the child that is born his slave. How he may best be 
educated is a question of expediency; what we would urge is 
the propriety and policy of action by the slave-holders to 


ascertain what mode is the best, and of immediate action. 
J. H. P,. 





Art. 12.—REGENERATION. 


“Marvel not, that I said unto you, ye must be born again.” 
“The spirit quickeneth, the flesh profiteth nothing.” 


That secret principle within, 
Religion in the soul ; 

Must like a kindling flame begin— 

Arrange the lamp, the oil turn in, 


And bring the burning coal, 
But, till combustion has begun, 


Till all is finished,—nothing’s done. 


But when, to help the work intent, 
Kind Heaven its breath supplies, 
Bathed in that liquid element, 
A sudden pulse of life is sent, 
Aud now the flames arise. 
They feed themselves, their strength renew— 
And there is nothing more to do. 


Joy does the rest,—for as it burns, 
Within the wearied mind 

New courage springs, lost hope returns, 
Of light and love combined. 

The path of life no longer seems 
A toilsome, upward way, 

With heavenly joy each moment teems, 
With kindly deeds each day. 
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Faith steels the will to do and bear 
Whatever God commands ; 

Calmly to take, or boldly dare, 

The tender girl, so soft and fair, 
A rooted martyr stands. 

The weak, inactive man can do 
The work of sage and saint. 

Who wait on God, their srrenctn renew, 
They walk and never faint. 


Through mists of doubt, confusion black, 
A pure Licut glances in, 

As ride amid the drifting rack 

The stars unchanged, and still come back 
Their ancient homes to win. 

Thus, ’mid the rushing clouds of thought, 
Some central truths remain ; 

Some primal truths, by nature taught, 
By faith made sure and plain. 

From these deep founts, heart hidden, run 
The living streams, each day, 

And so God lightens every one 
With an unchanging ray. 

For faith in them first ieads to sight,— 
We end where John began, 

That life can never come from light, 
But life’s the light of man. 

And Love—but who can speak of love? 
Those who have felt it know. 

It cometh down from God above, 
It works God’s will below. 

What matters then the terms, the name? 
The facts, all christians grant. 


For woids may change, but Christ’s the same, 


The same our nature’s want. 
Oh! when will Christians lay aside 
Their technic phrases, letter-pride ? 
Dwell in the spirit of their faith, 
And leave the flesh alone ! 
Then may we know what Jesus saith ; 
And then his church be One. 


3. F.C. 
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Art. 13.—CONFESSION OF FAITH. 
By tue Eprror or tHe Messenger. 


Creeds and Confessions have their uses and their abuses. 
Their abuses are manifold—their uses appear to be two- 
fold. When set up as standards of faith by a church, they 
interfere with the authority of scripture, lord it over God’s he- 
ritage, impede free inquiry, fetter the intellect, and produce 
bigotry, hypocrisy, equivocation, infidelity. It is useful for 
an individual to arrange and systematise his opinions, and if he 
classes them under certain articles, and calls it his creed— 
there is no harm init. It is proper for individuals to profess 
their opinions openly and without disguise, and if they do it 
ina regular form and call it a confession of faith—there is no 
harm in it. 

Having formed such a creed, for the first reason, in order to 
systematise my own opinions, I now publish it for the second 
reason, because | hold it my duty to avow my sentiments. 
I wish, however, one or two things to be understood. 

1. Thisis my creed. It was not formed like the Nicene 
creed, by acompany of bishops brought together by an em- 
peror’s command, to put down a heresy and stop an angry 
dispute abroad by fighting the matter out among themselves. 
No assembly of Divines, met at the command of Parliament to 
arrange it. It was written by me, in my study—I alone am 
answerable for its heresies and mistakes. It expresses no 
one’s opinion but my own. 

2. It is my present creed. I will not swear always to be- 
lieve this and no more, I will not promise to get no more in- 
sight into God’s truth than this. I do not mean to sign this 
every five years, as the professors of some theological schools 
are forced to do. J intend giving up this faith when I geta 
better and truer one. 

3. I donot make it a standard for others. I do not call on 
all people, nations and languages to fall down and worship it. 
I donot say that those who dissent from it, shall, without 
doubt perish everlastingly. On the contrary, I say with the 
courteous Roman, more christian in this than many a synod 
and General council, 


Si quid novisti rectius istis, 
Candidus imperti—si non, his utere mecum. 
4. This is not all I believe. I have only put down here the 
chief points, according to the usual divisions of other creeds. 
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These are the points about which men contend most, and wish 
toknow your opinion. There are other points which | think 
more important than many of these, but which I have not al- 
luded to—for example—the spirituality of the gospel—the 
nature of faith—the supremacy of love. 


1. I believe in One God—the infinite Maker and Father of 
all things.—I believe in one Being, one Person, one Mind, 
one Spirit. I believe this the first of all the commandments. 

But I do not believe that three and one are the same thing. 
Ido not believe a revealed truth and a mystery the same 
thing. Ido not believe that we ought to worship we know 
not what, or bow before the altar of an unKNown Gon. 

2. | believe that Jesus Christis the son of God, the Messiah, 
the Savior, the Lord and Master, the way, the truth and the 
life, the brightness of God’s glory and express image of his 
person, that the word was made flesh in him, that God’s full- 
ness was manifested and dwelt in him, that he is the mediator 
between God and man. 

I believe that he was spoken of by the prophets, and born of 
a virgin, that never man spake like him, that he did what no 
man could do except God were with him, that the spirit was 
not given by measure tohim, that he was crucified, dead and 
buried, and that on the third day he rose again and ascended 
into heaven, and sitteth at the right hand of God. 

But | do not believe that this man Christ Jesus, who suffer- 
ed hunger and thirst, cold and pain, who was tempted as we 
are, and made in all respects like his brethren, was the infinite 
God who inhabits Eternity and who cannot suffer, and* whom 
homan hath seen at any time. 

I do not believe that when Jesus prayed to God, he prayed 
to himself; that when he said “my Father is greater than I” 
that he meant that he was not greater; when he said “that he 
could do nothing of himself” that he meant that he could do 
every thing of himself; that when he called the Father the only 
true God, that he meant that he also was the true God; nor 
that when he said God raised him up, and sent him, and that 
he came forth from God, that he meant to say that he sent him- 
selfyand came forth from himself, and raised himself up, and 
sanctified himself. Nor do I believe that when St. Paul said 
“tous there is but one God the Father, and one Lord Jesus 
Christ,” that he meant to say, there is but one God the Father 
and another God Jesus Christ. 

3. I believe in the Holy Ghost, the Spirit of God poured out 
on all flesh, and that it lightens every man who comes into the 
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world. That every one has more or less ofits influence, that 
God is more ready to give it than we are to askit. 

But I do not believe that the fruits of the Spirit are anxiety 
terror and animal excitement. Ido not believe that when a 
man falls flat on his back and screams and groans, that itis 
a sure sign that he has got religion. I believe that there may 
be and often is, much excitement, emotion and action of the 
imagination and no spirit of God. 1 believe that there is often 
a whirlwind, and the Lord not in the whirlwind, and after 
that an earthquake, and the Lord not in the earthquake, and 
after that a fire,and the Lord not in it, and after that a stil] 
small voice. I believe that there ought to be feelings, but not 
passions; there ought to be the sweet, still, calm, deep, pow- 
erful feelings of Love, Joy and Peace. 

4. I believe the Bible to be true and genuine and inspired, 
that it came from God and contains his will. 

But I do not believe in king James’ translators, or printers, 
or correctors of the proof. Ibelieve that it was written in 
Hebrew and Greek, andnot in English, and that the manu- 
scriptsare not all alike. I believe that some of it was written 
more than three thousand years ago, and that all of it was 
written by men. That God gave them the truth, and let 
them tell it theirown way. Of course, I believe there are ob- 
scurities in some parts, and difficulties in other parts, and that 
nobody willever beable fully to explain them. I believe e- 
nough of itis plain and certain to guideus to heaven, and that 
a way-faring man, though a fool, need not err therein. | be- 
lieve that ail the essential parts are so plain, thata child can 
understand it, and so convincing that no one need doubt it. 
I do not think it necessary to understand how the sun stood 
still, or how the whale swallowed Jonah, in order to believe 
in Jesus Christ. 

5. I believe that every manisasinner, that no man _ keeps 
the law, and that no man does as well as he can. I believe 
sin partly natural and partly not. That natural sin is mis- 
fortune and not fault, it is weakness, a want of natural strength 
to do right. I believe that sin is partly, also, our own fault, 
because we do not act as well as we can, we do not try, we do 
not act up to our light, we will not have God to reign over us. 

But I do not believe that Iam to be punished for Adam’s 
sin. 1 believe the soul that sinneth, it shall die, the son shall 
not bear the iniquity of the father, nor the father bear the 1n- 
quity of the son. I believe God willnot be angry with me be- 
cause my father sinned, but will pity me and help me. _ 

Neither do I believe that sin is total, I believe there is some- 
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thing good in men afterall. I believe that Jesus Christ spoke 
the truth when he said of infants “of such is the kingdom of 
Heaven.” 1 do not believe that hell is paved with little babes 
a span long, but I believe that heaven is full of them, and that 
they always behold the face of their Father in Heaven. I think 
it is well to take care how we despise them. I believe no man 
isa perfect demon. 

6. I believe in punishment. I believe no man who breaks 
alaw of God, can escape punishment. I believe you will be 
punished if you break a physical, moral, intellectual, or spirit- 
ual law. If you put your hand into the fire—if you neglect 
your health and break these laws, you will be punished. You 
will suffer pain, and will never be as well as you was before. 
If you tell a lie, if you indulge a bad feeling, you will be pun- 
ished also. Your soul will suffer. You will feel mean and 
wretched. I believe punishment eternal—that eternally sin 
will be wretchedness, and holiness will be happiness. 

But the common doctrine of everlasting punishment I do 
dot believe. I do not believe that God has made us depraved 
and sinful; that he has elected a few to life, and without any 
regard to their merit, chosen them, and irresistibly converted 
them; that the rest of his poor creation he has cast into hell- 
fire, and sealed them to perpetual torments to glorify his jus- 
tice. Oh, no! I cannot believe this of my God. 1 do not be- 
lieve that God could take pleasure in wrath. I do not believe 
that glorified spirits are to look down through the crystal floor 
of heaven and clap their wings with delight at witnessing the 
torments of damned souls beneath—their fathers and children, 
and husbands and wives perhaps. 

7. [believe salvation is a free gift—free as God’s love—not 
purchased by the blood of any human or divine being—not a 
debt which God owes to Christ because he was willing to die— 
not a thing of merit or earned by our labors. I believe God 
0 loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son, that all 
who believe in him should not perish, but have everlasting life. 
| believe this the only account to be given of it—that it came 
trom God’s love—love full, unmerited, flowing out over his 
justice and his truth, and harmonising all his attributes. 

I believe however, that there are certain conditions to be 
complied with. That salvation is conditional; and that those 
conditions are repentance toward God and faith in our Lord 
Jesus Christ, obedience to his Gospel, and love to God and 
man. Repentance, Faith, obedience, love—these are the con- 
ditions of salvation. 

5. I believe in human ability to comply with these condi- 
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tions. I believe that we can work out our salvation if we 
choose. | believe we are free to choose the right course, to 
resolve to do our duty; to begin the work of salvation; to take 
the first step in the religious life. 

I believe, however, in human dependance. I believe man 
is very weak and in great danger of falling. I believe to wil) 
is present with him, but how to perform that which he wills, 
he finds not. 1 believe the spirit is willing and the flesh 
weak. I believe that if he undertakes to obey God in his own 
strength he cannot succeed; that it is necessary to lean con- 
tinually on a higher poyer, take hold of the promises of God— 
watch and pray against temptation, and to give ourselves up 
to be guided by the spirit of God which is always ready to 
help us. 

9, I believe that Eternal Life must begin here; that we must 
be converted and become as little children before we can enter 
into the kingdom of God; that we must give up all of our 
sophistry and worldly wisdom, and turn to Infinite Truth, and 
submit to Infinite Love. I believe we must be born again— 
born spiritually, and that is as great a change as our first ani- 
mal birth. 

tut { do not believe it a miraculous change; I believe it has 
its laws and its conditions; I believe that talk or noise is no 
sign of it; that we must know the tree by its fruits; and that 
not every one who says Lord, Lord, shall enter into the king- 
dom of Heaven, but he that does the will of my father who is 
in Heaven, Eprtor. 





EXTRACTS 
From Malcolm’s History of Persia. 


Jemsheed, who is celebrated as the founder of Persepolis, 
was the first who discovered Wine. He was immoderately 
fond of grapes, and desired to preserve some, which were 
placed in a large vessel and lodged in a large vault for future 
use. When the vessel was opened, the grapes had fermented; 
and their juice, in this state, was so acid, that the king believed 
it must be poisonous. He had some vessels filled with it, and 
poison written upon each; these were placed in his room. It 


happened that one of his favorite ladies was affected with 
nervous head-achs: the pain distracted: her so much that she 
desired death. Observing a vessel with poison written on It, 
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she took it, and swallowed its contents. The wine, for such 
it had become, overpowered the lady, who fell down into a 
sound sleep, and awoke much refreshed. Delighted with the 
remedy, she repeated the doses so often, that the monarch’s 

ison was all drank. He soon discovered this, and forced 
the lady to confess what she had done. A quantity of wine 
was made; and Jemsheed and all his court drank of the new 
beverage; which, from the circumstance that led to its discov- 
ery, is to this day known in Persia by the name of Zeher-e- 
Kooshon, the delightful poison. 


When Alexander the Great was near his end, he wrote to 
his mother, requesting that the alms given on his death, should 
be bestowed on those who had never seen the miseries of the 
world, and who had never lost those that were dear to them. 
His mother sought in vain for persons of this description: All 
had tasted of the woes and griefs of life; all had lost those whom 
they loved. She found a consolation, as her son had intended, 
in this circumstance, for her great loss. She saw her own 
was the common lot of humanity. 


A Roman ambassador who had been sent to Ctesephon with 
lich presents, When he was admiring the noble prospect from 
the windows of the royal palace, remarked an uneven piece of 
ground, and asked the reason why it was not rendered uni- 
orm. “Itis the property of an old woman,” said a Persian 
Noble, “who has objections to sell it, though often requested to 
do so by our king, Nousheerwan; and he is more willing to 
have his prospect spoiled, than to commit violence.” “That 
regular spot,” replied the Roman, “consecrated as it is by 
justice, appears more beautiful than all the surrounding 
scene.” 


A Sooffee, or Persian Saint, gives the following account of 
himself. The day before the feast of Araf, I went up to the 
terrace of my house and saw all the pilgrims standing at the 
mountain of Ararat at Mecca. I went and told my mother 
that I must devote myself to God; I wished to proceed to Bag- 
dad to obtain knowledge. I informed her what I had seen, 
and she wept. Then taking out eighty deenars, she told me, 
that as I had a brother, half of that was all my inheritance. 
She made me swear, when she gave it me, never to tell a lie; 
and afterwards bade me farewell; exclaiming, Go, my son, I 
give the to God. We shall not meet again till the day of 
judgment. I went on well till I came near Hamadan, when 
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our Kaffilah was plundered by sixty horsemen. One fellow 
asked me what I had got? Forty deenars, I said, are sewed 
under my garment. The fellow laughed, thinking, no doubt 
I was joking him. What have you got? said another. | gave 
him the same answer. When they were dividing the spoil, [ 
was called to an eminence where their chief stood. What 
property have you, my little fellow? said he. I have told two 
of your people, already, I replied, I have forty deenars sewed 
up carefully in my clothes. He desired them to be ript open, 
and found my money. And how came you, said he, with sur- 
prise, to declare so openly what has been so carefully hidden? 
Because, I replied, I will not be false to my mother; to whom I 
promised that I will never conceal the truth. Child, said the 
robber, hast thou such a sense of duty to thy mother, at thy 
years, and am | insensible, at my age, of the duty I owe to 
my God? Give me thy hand, innocent boy, he continued; that 
Imay swear repentance upon it. He did so. His foliowers 
were all alike struck with the scene. You have been our 
leader in guilt, said they to their chief; be the same in the 
path of virtue; and they instantly, at his order, made restitu- 
tion of their spoil, and vowed repentance on my hand.” 


A Persian MS., in my possession, relates an extraordinary 
and amusing anecdote of Nadir Shah, which shows how com- 
pletely he understood the feelings of the most ignorant and 
the wickedest of his subjects. A native merchant, travelling 
from Cabul, had been robbed in a plain near Nishapore, and 
carried his complaint to the Sovereign. ‘Was no one near 
but the robbers?” said Nadir. “None,” was the reply. “Were 
their no trees or stones, or bushes?” “Yes,” said the man, 
“there was one large solitary tree, under whose shade I was 
reposing when I was attacked.” Nadir, on hearing this, af- 
fected great fury, and ordered two executioners to proceed, 
instantly, and flog the tree that had been described, every 
morning, till it either restored the property that had been lost, 
or revealed the names of the thieves by whom it had been 
taken. The mandate of a king of Persia is always a law: that 
of Nadir was considered as irrevocable as fate. The execu- 
tioners proceeded, and the tree had not suffered flagellation 
above a week, when all the goods that had been stolen were 
found, one morning carefully deposited at its root. The alarm- 
ed robbers, who soon heard of the extravagant cruelty that 
inflicted such blows upon an inanimate substance, tremble 
at the very thought of the horrible punishment that awaited 
them, ifever discovered. When the result was reported to Na- 
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dir, he smiled and said, I knew what the flogging of that tree 
would produce. 


The contempt in which Nadir held the arts by which the 
dervishes, and other religious mendicants imposed upon the 
credulity of his countrymen, was shown on every occasion. 
Many of these believed that the holy Imaum Reza, who is in- 
terred at Mushed, continued to work miracles; and this beliet 
gaye rise to. a number of impositions. Persons pretending to 
be blind, went to his tomb, and after a long period of prayer, 
opened their eyes and declared, that their sight had been re- 
stored by the holy Imaum. One of these was seated at the 
gate of the holy mausoleum, when Nadir passed. “How long 
have you been blind?” said the Monarch. “T'wo years, an- 
swered the man. “A proof,” replied Nadir, “that you have 
no faith. If you had been a true believer, you would have 
been cured long ago. Recollect, my friend, if I come back 
and find you as you now are, | will strike your head off.” 
When Nadir returned, the frightened fellow pretended to pray 
violently, and all at once found his sight. “A miracle! a 
a miracle!” the populace exclaimed; and tore off his coat in 
small pieces as relics. The monarch smiled, and observed, 
“that faith was every thing.” 





OLD TIMES. 


“The world is empty, the heart is dead surely! 
In this world, plainly, all seemeth amiss. 


It went tomy heart when they cleared the old parlor of the 
venerable family furniture, an, stripped the oak pannels of 
the prints of the month; July with her large fan and full 
ruffles at the elbows; and January in her muff and tippet. 
They would have pulled down the pannels, too, to make the 
room as smart and bright as paper could make it; but placing 
my back against them, I swore by the spirit of my grand- 
father, that not a joint in the old work should be started, 
while | could stand to defend it. And I have my revenge 
when I see how pert, insignificant, and raw every thing looks, 
surrounded by the high and dark walls of the apartment. But 
the old furniture was all huddled together topsy-turvy in the 
garret. The round oak table which had many a time smoked 
with the substantial dinners of former days, lost one of its 
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leaves, by too rough handling; but an old oak desk, at which 
my grandfather in his days of courtship was wont to pen epis- 


tles and sonnets to my grandmother, escaped the violence of 


the revolution with only a few scratches. I have had the 
dust wiped off its black polish, brought it down by my study 
fire, and placed before it the old gentleman’s armchair, which 
I found standing calm and stately upon its four legs, amidst 
the disordered rubbish of the garret. The mice have made a 
hole in the smooth leather bottom; which, however, | have 
never mended, as I kept it to remind me of the neglect and in- 
gratitude of the world. It does not make you hate the world. 
No man could sit in my grandfather’s chair and hate his fellow 
beings. lam seated in it this moment; and with my pen fresh 
dipped in his leaden inkstand, shall scribble on till my mind 
and heart are eased. 

To this corner I[ retire, at the shutting in of day, for self. 
examination and amendment. It is here that | sit, in the 
shadow of a melancholy mind, and see pass before me, in 
solemn order, my follies and my crimes, and follow them with 
trembling into the portentous uncertainty of the future. It is 
here that | learn that we must not lean on the world for com- 
fort. Itis here that I give myself up to the visions of the 
mind, and fill the space about me with millions of beings from 
distant regions and of other times. Here, too, have | looked 
with a dream-like contemplation, upon the shadows sliding 
over the wall, silent as sunlight, till they seemed to me as mon- 
itors from the land of the dead, who had come in kindness to 
tell me of the vanity of present things, and of the hastening 
on of another and an enduring world. 

It is natural in these lonely musings to brood over the heart- 
lessness and noisy joys of the world. There is at bottom, a 
feeling of self-complacency in it. Our calmed reason sets us 
above the beings about us, while we forget iow many, at that 
very moment are as sober and rational as ourselves; and how 
few there are, amidst the multitudes that cover the earth, that 
have not their hours of solitary contemplation too. 

It was in this cast of thought in which the heart is made 
sad for want of communion with some living thing; when the 
tasteless character of all which surrounds us hurries the mind 
forward to the excitement of hope, or carries it back to dwell 
for a time amidst the softened, but deep feelings of the past; 
that the fresh and thoughtless joys, and the pure and warm 
affections of my boyhood came over me like a dream; and the 
cares of years, and the solemn and darkening scene about me, 
gave way, and I stood in the midst of the green and sunshine 
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of achild. I felt again the wrinkled cheek, over which my 
baby hand had a thousand times past in fondness, entered 
nto all the plays of children, and then remembered the quaint 
sustoms, the individualities of the age of strong character and 
warm feeling, which marked the times of our fathers; when 
the old sometimes mingled with the young, and the young 
bowed in reverence to the old. That was the age of feeling. 
Would that this over-wise age had something of its childlike 
simplicity; something of its rough and honest manliness, which 
jared at times to be a boy. But the age has changed, and 
‘hose amusements in which we were all children together, and 
which made the heart better without weakening the under- 
standing, are at an end. 

There are no April fool’s day tricks in this period of deco- 
rum; no “merry Christmas;” no “happy New Year.” I feel 
the blood move quick again at the recollection of the glad faces 
(once used to see, when every body was running to wish you 
“happy New Year.” I can remember when hurrying from 
my chamber, with my fingers too stiff and cold to button my 
ittle jacket, | burst open the parlor door, that | might be the 
intto “wish.” Though, on this morning I was sure to be up 
an hour earlier than usual, yet I always found the family stand- 
ng round the new-made, crackling fire, ready to break out 
upon me in full voices with the old greeting. There was 
ouething restoring in it, which made me feel as if we had 
alawoke in a new world, and to another existence; and a 
vague, but grateful sensation that new and peculiar jovs were 
in store for us, went warm and vivifying to the heart. I was 
tiled with kindness; and eager as | had been but a moment 
ielore, to surprise every one in the house, the laugh of good 
uatured triumph at my defeat, made it dearer to me than a 
victory. 

But old things are passed away; all things are become new. 
\ot only those customs which now and then met us in our 
lull travel over the read of life, are gone; even the seasons 
vem changing. We no longer gather flowers in May; and 
our very last new year’s morning, instead of rising upon the 
‘rusted snow, and fields glittering with ice, spread itself with 
‘sleepy darkness over the naked earth. I awoke with an ill 
orboding languor upon me, and with a weighed down heart 
“untered into the silent parlor. The brands had fatlen over 
‘ne hearth, and by their half extinguished heat, seemed to 
“oubt their welcome. I knew not where to sit or stand; the 
‘reside looked cheerless and there was an uncomfortable, ill- 
‘atured chill at the window. The vapor was passing off 
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from the withered grass; the freshness of every thing about 
me appeared deadened, and the beauty of nature faded. In 
the midst of this dull decay and solitude a sense of desertion 
overshadowed me. The world’s inhabitants were as strangers, 
and even the objects of nature, with which I was wont to hold 
discourse, seemed to shut me out from communion with them, 
The family at last came in one after another. I was about 
wishing them the new year’s blessing, but the memory of the 
heartfelt sprightliness of old times came across my mind, and 
brought along with it those that were at restin the grave. | 
gave a loud “hem!” (for my throat was full) and bade a cold 
“good morning.” 1 would not have uttered the old wish, if | 
could have done it. There was a feeling of proud resentment 
at the neglect of ancient customs, which forbade it. I did not 
care to wipe off the dust, which is fast and silently gathering 
over the sacred customs of past times, to bring them forward 
to the ridicule of the affected refinement and cold rationality 
of this enlightened age. They would as ill sort with our mo- 
dern labored polish of manners, as our grandmother’s comforta- 
ble arm-chair and worked cushion in a fashionable drawing- 
room, with distressingly slender fancy chairs, and settees, on 
which ladies are now seated together, to crowd and elbow 
one another. No; these good-natured and homely observances 
are past away, and | have a sacred attachment for their memo- 
ry, which, like that for a departed friend, forbids mention of 
them to strangers. 

Amidst this neglect and decay of old customs and charac- 
ters, when every thing is brought to a wearisome level, when 
all is varnish and polish, so that even the roughness upon the 
plum, (to use the modern cant,) is vulgar and disgusting, when 
the utterance of strong feeling is ill breeding, and dissimulation 
wisdom; it is well for the world that there are beings not mind- 
less of the past; who live with ages long gone by, and look upon 
the characters of the present time as trifling and artificial; who 
bring back, and keep alive amongst us, something of the wild 
and unpruned beauties of the earth, the ardent and spontane- 
ous movements of man; so that the forest and rock, the grass- 
plot, and field-flower, are yet about us; and some few walking 
in the midst, who are mighty and awing, kind and like a child. 

In that period of the world, when the ignorance, which had 
settled down upon the mind of man, was passing off, and 
his understanding and heart were turned up and laid open to 
the day, there was a morning, earthy freshness in all he 
saw and felt. The dust and hot air of noon had not dimmed 
the colors, or killed the wholesomeness of all about him. 
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The relentless curiosity of modern times had not broken in 
pieces the precious stone, or soiled and torn asunder the 
jower. Man was the worshipper of the works of God in 
their simple beauty and grandeur; not the vain inquisitor, 
eazer to learn their structure, that he might prate of what he 
knew. All was rustic and unforced; “a generous nature was 
suffered to take her ewn way to perfection.” The cottage 
seemed a shelter for earth’s children, from which they might 
ook out upon, and learn, and love her beauties. They dwelt 
in the religious twilight of her woods, and mused by her water 
falls, on the passage of years. The universal puttings forth of 
spring quickened the pure spirits of the young: and the yellow 
leaf was the moral companion of the old. All, indeed, was na- 
ture without doors and within. Man walked abroad upon the 
green sod, and sat him down upon rushes by his fireside. 
The mind was as full of motion, various and ereative, as the 
earth about it; and like hers, its preductions were the mere 
relievings of its fulness, effortless, but plentiful. Its images 
were not formed in an exactly finished mould, or laboriously 
chisselled out; but like fairy frostwork, or the wavy sweep of 
asnow-drift, though ever beautiful, yet always seeming acci- 
dental. It was, indeed, the poetic age. Growing up in the 
absence of a false elegance, and not educated to the cautious 
politeness which crowded society has forced upom us, men 
were left to an independent individuality of character and 
conduct. Without the excitements of the pleasures and dis- 
tinctions of the city, the mind spread itself out over the beau- 
ties about it; felt and nursed their truth; perceived a fitness 
and kindly relation in all things; not only gazed upon the lofty 
works of God, and walked by his still waters in the valley; but 
looked untired upon the flat and waste, or the long stretch of a 
rough heath. The taste was not pampered and vitiated by ill 
assorted prettinesses, turning the unnumbered beauties, the 
simplicity, and outspread grandeur of this gigantic earth into 
the huddled and offensively contrasted crowd of a garden; 
but the rock, fringed and scattered over with its green and sil- 
very moss, was looked upon, though not seated in a bed of 
roses, Violets and pinks; the wholesome perfume of the pine 
was grateful, and the crisp tread over its fallen and matted 
leaves, pleasant to the foot. 

In this age of improvements, when multiplied inventions 
have rendered useless many acts to which individuals were. 
once called in the common concerns of life; when one traverses 
akingdom, without the touch of its breezes upon his cheek; 
and now and then takes a hasty peep through his carriage: 
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window at the scenery about him, as if he were a stranger to 
it, and would not be unmannerly; we may boast of the facilj- 
ties and harmless luxuries of the world we live in. But though 
it gives us facilities, it works into the character a sameness, 
and an indifference to particulars. Tho object we sought js 
turned out finished to our hands, wfthout our labor or ob. 
servation; it is attained without effort, and possessed without 
delight. 

This mechanical moving on of things may aid the politician, 
but will not benefit the man. To the mathematician, who 
holds the daily cares and heart-helping relations of life, as so 
many interruptions to the solution of his problem, it may be 
pleasant Visioning, to suppose himself moved about, without 
the aid of his troublesome, but faithful breast; and his within- 
door concerns carried on by well-ordered machinery, and not 
self-willed servants; to think that his only perplexities in his 
domestic establishment, would be the grating of a wheel or 
breaking of a cord. Not rusty, “like my father’s hinge,” but 
well-oiled, how smoothly all would go on! But to the man of 
heart and poetry, this would be like the house of the dead, 
where the cold and stiffened bodies of the departed were raised 
up and charmed into careful and silent motion, acting un- 
knowing, and obeying without sense. 

In old times it was not so. Artificial aids were few and 
uncouth. Worked out in the rough and cumbrous, and re- 
quiring strength in the handling, they drew the attention; and 
lasting long, they became a part of the family, and held their 
place in the still and kindly-working associations of our homes. 
The old arm-chair, in the very character of the age, looking 
so companionable and easy, yet with its comfortable arms 
protecting its good natured occupier from the too near and 
familiar approach of his neighbor, stood in the snug corner of 
the ample fire-place, as by prescriptive right. It was no new- 
fangled thing, bought yesterday because in fashion, and set up 
for the gibes of the smart auctioneer to-day, because out. It 
had been adorned by the patient industry and quaint fancy ot 
our mothers, and had the honor of having sustained the weight 
of our ancestors for a century and more. Putting it away 
would have been neglecting our fathers, and the unkindly 
cutting off of remembrances, that had taken root and grown 
up in the heart. Every piece of furniture had its story to tell, 
and every room in the antique mansion made the mind serious 
and busy with the past, and threw a sentiment and feeling, 
softening but cheerful, over present times. This converse with 
the inanimate kept the heart warm, and the imagination 
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juick; their inly workings, various and constant, found much 
19 study every where, and something to love in all things. 

The better feelings were kept in motion by the old relations 
master and servant; the servant, watchful of the master’s 
wishes, humble in demeanor, yet proud in his fidelity; the mas- 
‘er trustful in the other’s faith, and careful of his comforts in 
the reposing time of age. This long tried service brought 
about a mixed but delightful sensation, when he who had 
ronded us in our playing days, had gone down into the still 
vale of years, while we stood on the open hill top, in our vigor 
and prime. It was a kind of filial reverence, touched by the 
sense of the humble and dependant state of him, whom we 
protected, and upon whom we looked down. 

‘<__But we have bid farewell 
To all the virtues of those better days, 
And all their honest pleasures. Mansions once 


Knew their own masters, and laborious hinds, 
Who had survived the father, served the son.” 


Along with such softening influences there was much of the 
wild and adventurous starting up in the midst of the common 
objects of life; at one time throwing over them mysterious 
shadows, and casting them into strange and awful forms; at 
mother, pouring upon them a dazzling light, in which they 
litted gay and fantastic. Surrounded by ideal shapes and un- 
tamed nature, the imagination was constantly widening and 
ever creative. Men could not leave their homes, the proper 
dwellings of the heart, without travelling into the region of 
the fancy. Moving on alone through silent and unpeopled 
paths, winding round dusky rocks, and through tangling brush- 
wood, and overhung by gloomy woods, the traveller held con- 
verse with some spirit of the air, or in the superstitious work- 
ings of his mind, saw some being of evil, darker than the night 
that had gathered round him. 

Journeying far on foot, the custom of the times, fording 
rapid streams, toiling over rugged mountains, and through 
wet lowlands, begat perseverance, healthful spirits, ready, 
cheerful and self-trusting minds, acquainted with difficulties, 
aid used to subduing them. Their diversions, too, partook of 
the violent and daring; so that withal there was a combination 
ofthe natural and tender, the imaginative and the manly, in 
the characters of former days, which calls up within us an in- 
tense and restless desire to know them entirely, to live back 
tmongst them, to warm us in their cheerful sunshine, to sit by 
their fireside, listen to their stories, mingle in their domestic 
games and learn of their stern sense. 
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This is an exhaustless theme; but I have talked long enough 
perhaps too long; for to many it may all seem childish nt mg 
or the strange imaginings of a tired spirit, impatient of reality 
But he, of wide and deep thought, will not so look upon it i 
hold this view of things false because it is sad, New thet 
every thing rude aad irregular is cut down, and all that re. 
mains is trimmed up and made to look set and orderly, he will 
not forget how much there was of exquisite beauty, of loft. 
ness and strength in the one; how tame and unsatisfying t. 
the other. Though there was a deep and subduing tender. 
ness, and ardor and sway and passion in the men of former days 
sometimes uncontrolled and not always aimed aright; yet hhe 
will see, that with little of softness, man is still weak, and with- 


out the extravagance of feeling, still erring. The absence of 


passion is not always reason, nor coldness judgment.—N, A. 
Review—18}7. 





Bank or THF Onto, Jan. 27th, 1836.—A Winter Scene 
DIVINE PROTECTION. 


I walked along the River-road, 
The stream swept by me in its might 
The earth seemed wondrous clear and pale 
In the broad shadaw of the night. 
It was as if the sun for once 
Went down, and left the day behind. 
But gone the,cry of human toil, 
And in calm sleep had sunk the wind. 
The moon,—how cold from heaven she looked! 
How still the air her beams came through! 
How wide the arch of heaven was grown! 
As stars grew bright, how clear its blue! 
Loud seemed the voice, when low, 
Far went each foot-falls sound, 
But hark! what heavy note of wo 
Breaks upward from the ground! 
It is the River’s moan 
Far o’er its winding course. 
It is the ice-sheet’s groan, 
As down it goes with headlong force. 
But while the moon “looks out so cold,” 
Whille stars still shine with pearly light,. 
And while the ever troubled tide 
Its echoed grief sends far and wide, 
Embraced in their great Father’s arm, 
All gather’d in his ample fold, 
My brother men, they sleep how warm! 
In the broad shadow of the night. 
In summer-heat, in winter-frost. 
Thus smiling through we see his face; 
In summer-heat, in winter-frost, 
May every heart adore his grace. Cc. & BR 
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TO CONTRIBUTORS AND OTHERS. 


It is related, we believe, of the great Scottish enchanter Mi- 
chael Scott, that he had under his control a demon, who was 
obliged to work for him, but whom he was obliged likewise to 
keep always provided with occupation. Having, one day, no 
particular business on hand, he set the fiend to the task of di- 
viding Eildon hill into three portions. He hoped that this 
would keep him occupied for a length of time, but it appears 
thathe had underrated his activity, for the very next morning 
the people who lived near the mountain, saw with astonish- 
ment that its summit was rent into the triple peaks which, to 
thisday, give it the form of a papal crown. And again the in- 
dustrious demon demanded more work of his master. Mi- 
chael then told him to build a permanent bridge from Ireland 
toScotland. Hardly had a day gone by, before a splendid 
structure united the two countries, the beauty of whose mason- 
ry can yet be seen in the portion which remains, called the 
Giant’s causeway. The diligent servant was once more call- 
ing for something to do. Michael was almost in despair, when 
alucky thought struck him, and he told the fiend to go down to 
the seashore, and make him a thousand fathom of cable out of the 
sand upon the beach. This surpassed even magic artand strength, 
and it issaid that the poor spirit pined away from sheer morti- 
fication, and that the marks of his failure yet remain in the great 
twisted lines of sand, which girdle the shore of that region. 

The application of this apologue will be readily understood 
by our thoughtful friends. We find ourselves in a situation 
notunlike that of the celebrated enchanter. We have under 
our control a servant whose power fully equals that of Mi- 
chael’s. The Press is such a servant. It can cleave the hills 
of error,and with lightning stroke rend to their base, moun- 
tains ofignorance. It not merely connects adjacent islands— 
itcan bind together remotest continents, bridge oceans,and even 
throw its wondrous arch over the gulph of time, bringing past 
centuriesinto contact with the present, and carrying the present 


down to the future. For thus are books, in the words of Bulwer, 
The stately arks, which from the deep 
Garner the life for worlds to be. 
And with their precious burdens, sweep, 
Adown dark Time’s tnmultuous sea. 


But even the printing Press cannot make ropes out of sand, 
atask we shall soon be compelled to set it, if our trusty con- 
inbutors do not hasten to our relief. For work it will; seven- 
'y-two pages of matter every month must it put forth, and on 
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us does it continually call for copy, like the daughters of the 
horse leach, which cry—give, give. Already in the present 
number, the significant signature Ep. occurs oftener than can 
be very acceptable either to our readers or to ourselves, 
Judging from present appearances, it will be still worse with; 
the next number, for which we have scarcely, as yet, received 
any contributions. Ifa week or two does not bring us a great 
access of articles, our readers will be obliged, in the language of 
the Persian poet, “to solicit marrow from a shrivelled brain 
and digest the smoke of a profitless lamp”—which, says he, “is 
not the occupation of sensible men.” 

We therefore earnestly require all our contributors, as soon 
as this meets their eye, te lay pen to paper, and give us some- 
thing profound, brilliant, instructive, interesting—not so long 
as to be tiresome—nor so short as to be flippant. Let it be 
“complete enough to satisfy, fragmentary enough to excite, 
sharp enough to rouse, tender enough to appease.” We do 
not promise to insert all they shall send us, even though it be 
very good in itself—for it may not suit our purpose. Nor will 
we insert a tedious, shallow, or ill natured article, if the best 
friend we have, or the man we most revere should send it us. 
The conductor of a magazine must be as despotic as the gen- 
eral of an army, in order to make it good for any thing. 

We wish for more western articles, containing descriptions of 
the moral, statistical, economical, social, and religious condition 
of different parts of the west. Incidents or facts which go to 
illustrate the character and condition and genius of the people 
we want very much. In a community like this, where towns 
and cities are springing up almost like Jonah’s gourd, in a sin- 
gle night—not, we trust, to perish in a night—descriptions of 
towns and of these rapid changes are highly interesting. Can 
not our friends, scattered abroad, write us letters, giving a 
description of whatever is interesting in their community! 

We do not by any means demand that all who write in our 
magazine should have our opinions or sentiments on religious 
or other matters. Our pages shall be freely open to all who ap- 
pear to write with a good purpose—a wish to do good—and 
make men better and happier—and who write with clearness, 
point,and earnestness. In this wide world there must needs be 
endless differences of thought and of expression; among good 
men there need never be a want of harmony of feeling and 
courtesy of manner. We pray God to make us charitable 
and tolerant to all forms of human thought and action; to one 
thing only shall we never be tolerant—the Pharisaic spirit ot 
bigotry, tvranny, and sectarianism. ™ 
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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


The publication of the “Western Messenger” has been trans- 
ferred to Louisville. This change was made necessary by the 
jlness of the subscriber. The character and purpose of the 
work will remain as heretofore—a medium through which 
western Unitarians may communicate with each other, and 
wake known their views to the world around them. It will 
hencetorth be under the editorial care of the Rev. James 
F. Clarke, with whose writings our readers are suflic rien thy 
familiar, to know that the work could not be in better hands. 

| cannot forbear expressing here my gratitude for the aid 
which | have heretofore rec ceived in the publication of the 
Messenger. Since the first number was issued, | have been 
much ot the time absent from Cincinnati, and during all the 
time, 1 have been debarred by ill-health, from giving that at- 
tention to it which I earnestly desired to give. | have had 
constantly to look to my friends for assistance, and have con- 
santly and abundantly. received it. During the last summer, 
Mr. Howe most kindly superintended its publication. I have 
been continually indebted to the publishers, Mr. Gallagher and 
Mr. Shreve, for the aid of their pens, and for their “friendly 
oversight of the work. Especially, I desire to express my 
sense of obligation to Mr. Perkins, without whose aid the last 
numbers of the work could hardly have been published. He 
has at the same time written many articles and superintended 
its publication; and no one but those acquainted with periodi- 
cals can tell the labor which this involves. 1 would also ex- 
press the pleasure which I have received from my connection 
with my brethren who have been associated with me, as cola- 
borators in the publication of the Messenger, and with my other 

frends who have contributed to its pages. The ill health, 
which has thrown upon them unexpec ‘ted labor, has, so far as 
lam concerned, found a compensation in the friendship which 
as ever been present in the hour of need. It is indeed one of 
the not slight blessings of ill-health, that it discloses the friendly 
feelings, which in the even and prosperous ongoings of life can 
hardly be made known. 

in conclusion, it is my prayer that my brother who will 
ienceforth have the editorial care of the Messenger, may make 
itall that I have wished it to be; and may He, without whose 
blessing all human labors are vain, bless the work, and make it 
a ins trument i in the promotion of truth and goodness. 

March 9, 1830. E. Peasopy. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 





The number of the Westminster review just published, con. 
tains a very virwent and bitter attack on the United states, on 
account of the institution of slavery. It purports to be a Re- 
view of “Abdy’s Journal in the United States”—a book written 
in the true fanatical abolition spirit. Dr. Channing is attacked 
for not being an abolitionist, both by Abdy and the Reviewer, 


‘He suffers the usual fate of independent and moderate men— 


that of being assailed by both parties. 

Books on slavery multiply. Wehave looked at two. “Slavery 
at the South,” and “Paulding’s Slavery in the United States.” 
Both appear too much inclined to the ultra South Carolina doc- 
trine ot Gov. McDuthe, which considers slavery right and good 
in itself. 

We hnve inserted in our present number of the Messenger, 
an article on slave education, by a valued correspondent. 
Whether the views contained in it will meet the approbation of 
our readers, we know not; its spirit, we are sure all must admire. 

Mr. Gurley, the Secretary of the Colonization Society, passed 
through this city last week on his may to New Orleans. He 
proposes to return this way. His object is to advance the in- 
terests of that Institution, and we wish him all success. 

Our present number contains an article from the N. A. Re- 
view for 1817. We happen to possess a file of the first num- 
bers of this work, which are now quite scarce. They contain 
a number of valuable articles which we have long wished to see 
reprinted, and we shall insert them from time to time in the 
Messenger. 

The North American Review is now edited by Dr. Palfrey, 
of Cambridge, Mass. Under his hands it promises to take a 
higher standing than it has before held. The agent for this 
work in Louisville, is Mr. W. F. Taunenill. 

We are much amused by a long and able article in the last 
Biblical Repository, by Prof. Hitchcock, of Amherst, in reply 
to one written by Moses Stuart, of Andover, on Geology. With 


great calinness and politeness Prof. Hitchcock points out the 


rash decisions, wild assumptions, and blundering statements of 
the learned Theologian. It is very strange that Prof. Stuart 
should not have been taught by past experience, not to under- 
take to lecture ex-cathedra, on subjects of which he is wholly 
ignorant. Ifany thing could cure him of this fatal propensity, 
he is now effectually cured. 


